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CANADIAN SUPERINTENDENTS 
HEAR REPORTS ON CREDIT 
EVIL AND OTHER TOPICS 


Case Proposal for Automatic Can- 
cellation Is Presented For 
Discussion 


PLAN CREDIT LIMITATIONS 


Supt. Dugal Would Have All 
Agents’ Balances Paid Within 
Less Than 45 Days 


The Canadian Superintendents of In- 
surance at their fifteenth annual meeting 
this week at Winnipeg received reports 
from committee heads on free insurance 
and the credit evil insurance. The 
former report, signed by Superintend- 
ents A. E. Fisher of Saskatchewan and 
Henry Brace of Alberta and incorpo- 
rated as part of the report on fire insur- 
ance legislation, merely presents the 
clause to effect automatic cancellation of 
policies for the non-payment of pre- 
miums as proposed by James L. Case of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and suggests that the matter be 
discussed by the Canadian Insurance De- 
partment heads. The extract from the 
proposal as made by Mr. Case to the 
National Association in this country fol- 
lows: 

“1. That the following clause be made 
a part of fire, casualty and surety con- 
tracts, either by addition thereto, or by 
endorsement. 

_ “The premium herein must be paid 

in cash to the agent issuing this policy, 

or to an authorized representative of 
the company, on or before the fifteenth 
day of the month succeeding the month 
in which this policy is to become effec- 
tive. Unless so paid at that time, this 
policy shall be null and void from such 
date.” 

Agents Retaining Premiums 

Whereas the problem of free insurance 
deals with the non-payment of premiums 
on policies in force by the assured to 
their brokers and agents the problem of 
credit evil involves the non-payment of 
insurance premiums to companies by 
agents after these premiums have been 
received from policyholders. B. Arthur 
Dugal, Insurance Superintendent of 
Quebec, has made a deep study of this 
question for more than a year and this 
week presented his report to the Cana- 
dian Superintendent’s convention with 
the following recommendations: 

“In anticipation of the next sitting of 
the Legislative Council and Assembly in 
Quebec I invite consideration of the fol- 
lowing proposed legislation as a second 
step in checking the credit evil, the first 
one having been taken by the amend- 
ment made to Section 243 of the Insur- 
ance Act of Quebec last year by which it 
is provided that once an agent’s license 
has been revoked for cause it cannot be 
renewed for two years. 

“A. The action of an agent in collec- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Changeless Humans 


The public at present is thrift-minded and safety- 
minded, and the juveniles, as. well as some of the older 
among us, are declaring that this national sanity toward 
margin “gambling in stocks” 
history of bursting financial bubbles, however, warrants 
no such faith. It shows that the people soon forget, and 
the passion to get something for nothing revives and 
flies high again. 
presently restore its fallen volume, and then push on to 
vastly increased production. But, if it does, it will not 
be because of nationwide avoidance of 


mistakes. 


Permanent progress and expansion can come only 
through product and sales methods adjusted to changes 
in the public’s attitude and the public’s economic condi- 
tion, and through company and agency management 
forcefully and continuously thrusting life insurance into 
its needed place in the life of the nation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square 


will long endure. The 


We believe that life insurance will 


“investment” 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 























INCREASING TREND AMONG 


~BANKST0_ASK BORROWERS 


10" a, NCE 






BANKS EXPLAIN 


POSITION 


Place High Value On Life Insurance 
Security; Legal Side Of 


Practice 





During the past two or three years 
there has been an increasing tendency 
among bankers to require borrowers to 
be adequately covered by life insurance 
protection. The Eastern Underwriter 
asked a number of banks what their prac- 
tice has been in this regard and whether 
there has been any change with respect 
to requiring life insurance protection by 
borrowers. 

The attitude of many banks is ex- 
pressed in a reply received from the 
First National Bank & Trust of Fargo, 
N. D., which says, “We have been ask- 
ing borrowers to take out life insurance 
as additional security for the past two or 
three years and we have a substantial 
amount of loans covered by life insur- 
ance. In some instances where loans 
were previously secured solely by stocks 
or securities we have taken life insur- 
ance as an additional security. We also 
have a large number of loans which are 
secured solely by life insurance, some 
with cash value and some without.” 

Practice on Increase 

The First Service Corp. of Minneapo- 
lis says on this subject: “In certain cases 
we have asked our borrowers to take 
out insurance to cover their indebtedness 
to our banks. Usually, however, this has 
been on charged-off loans although in 
numerous instances we have asked for 
assignments of existing life insurance 
policies to protect loans short on other 
collateral. This is a practice most of the 
banks have followed in this district for 
a good many years, although in view 
of existing conditions there is an increas- 
ing amount of this business at the pres- 
ent time.” 

The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis explains its practice in the 
following: “We find it advisable in a 
number of instances to ask borrowers to 
assign to us life insurance policies as 
collateral and also in a number of in- 
stances to ask that they take out addi- 
tional life insurance in favor of the bank 
to nrotect us in case of their death. 
While we seldom find it necessary to in- 
sist upon insurance coverage we find that 
the majority of our customers appreciate 
the necessity of life insurance and the 
mere suggestion is usually enough to 
bring about coverage satisfactory to us. 

“Generally speaking, the stability of 
life insurance companies during the past 
three years has proven the efficiency of 
their management and the value of con- 
servative financial policies.” 

The Manufacturers Trust of New York 
states its attitude with regard to dnsur- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Leaders Club Group Composed of Those Attending the Convention Who Qualified Five or More Times 


Penn Mutual Field Force Holds 


Record Convention At 


It has come to pass that the writer 
gets a great kick out of attending con- 
ventions of the production forces of in- 
surance companies and while it is a lit- 
tle apart from those things which come 
more under my jurisdiction I find an 
increasing urge to tell about conventions 
it is my privilege to sit in on as I see 


them. That notwithstanding talent on 


the staff of this paper much more able 
to do the job justice than myself. 


For the third time I had the pleasure 
and privilege of attending the annual 
meeting of the production department of 
the Penn Mutual Life. The first one was 
several years ago at Swampscott, Mass. 
The second last year at historic Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, and 
this year a return to that famous West 
Virginia watering place. 


No Evidence of Depression There 


It would be hard to conceive of a more 
enthusiastic carrying out of a splendid 
program than was had at the meeting 
last week. It was the best attended 
meeting of any of the Penn Mutual an- 
nual get-togethers. Not only did the 
delegates attend all the sessions fore- 
going during meetings golf over the in- 
teresting golf courses of the Greenbrier, 
tennis, archery, horseback riding or hik- 
ing over the surrounding beautiful hills, 
but the women, both delegates and wives 
f delegates, were much in evidence at 
ill of the sessions. 


If you had had a chance to be a guest 
it the Penn Mutual convention last week 
and were not a life insurance man and 
you had never heard that the country 
ind the world were going through a busi- 
ness upset, you could not there have 
learned about the worldwide notorious 
depression. The atmosphere was aggres- 
sively electric, directed away from and 


Sulphur 


Springs 


By W. L. Hadley 


giving no evidence of it ever having ex- 
isted. 
More Than 450 Penn Mutual People 
There 


More than four hundred and fifty men 
and women qualified delegates from 
every part of this broad and deep land 
were there in addition to many of their 
wives and children, bringing the total at- 
tendance up to more than six hundred. 

These delegates were there by right of 
achievement, the achievement consisting 
in their having paid for a volume of life 
insurance which entitled each one of 
them to be classed even in sub-normal 
times as a life underwriter of outstand- 
ing rank. 

Impressed by President Law’s Address 

Furthermore, there was enthusiastic 
pride in the Penn Mutual’s impressive 
financial strength and investment condi- 
tion as revealed by President William A. 
Law in his address at the opening of 
the convention. An interesting thing in 
connection with the investments of the 
Penn Mutual was told to the writer by 
President Law. It was brought to light 
by some one of the company’s policy- 
holders sending to President Law a copy 
of the annual financial statement of the 
company for the year 1857. This state- 
ment showed the classes of investments 
at that time with one exception were the 
same as found in its portfolio at the 
present time. 

Then, too, those who attended from 
the field had the confident air of work- 
men who know that their tools are right 
and that they have the skill to use them 
effectively. The sales demonstrations at 
the different sessions disclosed to what 
a fine degree of perfection the Penn Mu- 
tual has brought its organized sales talks. 
They also learned how keenly the need 
of still sharper recruiting in its sales 
force has been met by Penn Mutual Life 
underwriters and there -was unalloyed 


satisfaction to those who listened to the 
recruiting stories that were told on the 
convention platform. 

The underwriting department annun- 
ciated the principles which are so satis- 
factorily governing the acceptance and 
classification of risks. 


Attendance Larger Than Last Year 


And so the program moved along well 
balanced as between the experienced men 
and women and the less experienced men 
and women, from the profoundly impres- 
sive opening address of President Law— 
with his sound economic philosophy—to 
the closing address of that dynamic lead- 
er of the Penn Mutual’s field force— 
Vice-President John A. Stevenson. 

Financial strength, field efficiency, 
sound underwriting, and a field force 
100% behind the forward looking policy 
of the home office—these were the notes 
that sounded throughout the convention 
sessions. 

The attendance was larger than last 
year. There were more women agents 
than were present last year and this fea- 
ture of the Penn Mutual’s annual gath- 
erings is increasingly interesting. I have 
never seen a more industrious company 
of women than those who qualified for, 
and attended, this meeting. In another 
column will be found a list of thirty- 
eight qualified women delegates who par- 
ticipated in a special luncheon arranged 
for them at the Greenbrier. 

An interesting sidelight and at the 
same time a significant fact about this 
meeting was that there were 152 Penn 
Mutual automobiles parked in and 
around the Greenbrier Hotel, some of 
them having traveled from so far away 
as Seattle, San Francisco and other 
points on the Coast, while many of them 
came from the Colorado mountain re- 
gions, the wheatfields of North Dakota, 
the Gulf states and from the upper tip 
of old New England. 


Penn Mutual Convention Pages 3, 4, 10/ to 16 and 22-to 27. 


White 


Frankly, I got a great kick out of this 
meeting. I think they are important 
events in the life of companies which 
hope to progress and The Eastern Un- 
derwriter presents this story of an agen- 
cy convention of which the entire in- 
stitution of life insurance may be proud. 

The sessions of this Penn Mutual con- 
vention were so arranged that the dele- 
gates had plenty of time for recreation 
following the very strenuous carrying out 
of its prearranged program and those 
delegates who use golf and tennis as a 
recreation, golfed and tennised just as 
enthusiastically as they attended the con- 
vention sessions. 


Some of the Extra Features 


One of the most interesting and high- 
ly appreciated parts of the program was 
the presentation of “IT’S UP TO YOU,” 
a play in three acts, by the women’s 
unit of the John A. Stevenson Agency 
at the second session of Wednesday’s 
meeting. The cast of characters being 
as follows: : 

Prospect 4.4.65... Marion J. DuPaul 
Verena Le Saint 

Ethel Bregen 

Underwriter ....Josephine M. Dietz 

These women deserve unreserved cred- 
it for their endeavors in connection with 
this production as they gave up all of the 
recreation time provided on the program 
for the delegates for rehearsals. 

The convention was thrown into peals 
of hilarious laughter on Tuesday morn- 
ing when there appeared on the program 
by special request of J. Elliott Hall, “The 
Bonnie Laddies” trio of radio broadcast- 
ing fame: 


Prospects’ Friends, 


Jim Whalen 
Lou Noll 
Charles Kenney 
who exceeded their special broadcast 
time of fifteen minutes by another fifteen 
minutes and quit with the entire audience 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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WM. A. LAW 


Following is the full text of President 
Law’s address on “Independence” 

\ friend of mine who lived for years 
in the Orient became acquainted with 
an old retired Chinese merchant. This 
wise philosopher said to my friend “I 
cannot understand your American men 
of business. After acquiring wealth am- 
ple for all personal needs you continue 
to toil and struggle for additional riches. 
Now I, as soon as I realized that I had 
enough to establish and maintain my 
family in comfort, retired from all com- 
mercial activities in order to devote the 
remainder of my life to the improve- 
ment of my character.” 

The Oriental assumes that meditation, 
self analysis and development of charac- 
ter are inconsistent with intense com- 
mercial activity. The Oriental has no 
conception of organized philanthropy on 
a grand scale for which continuous oc- 
cumulations of immense funds are es- 
sential. John D. Rockefeller’s career is 
an apt illustration of the occidental at- 
titude carried to the nth degree. 

It has been said that during the last 
few years the American people have not 
been making money, but have been mak- 
ing character, which after all is the most 
significant product of human life. Is this 
entirely true? Surely if charged with 
the “crime” of making money recently 
most of us can promptly plead “not 
guilty.” But as to making character, 
have we become more highminded, self 
reliant and independent, or have we not 
as a people formed the habit of looking 
to Washington and of leaning on a pa- 
rental Government in every crisis in- 
stead of practicing individual initiative 
and self reliance in working out of dif- 
ficulties? This has certainly been our 
course in the effort to solve many of our 
larger problems. 

Rebirth of Personal Independence 

However, if our people during this 
difficult period learn and practice thor- 
oughly the lessons of personal and of- 
ficial economy; if they realize a finer 
and truer sense of the relative values 
which life offers today; and if as indi- 
viduals they acquire a strong spirit of 
self-reliance and resourceful self-help, 
the enormous cost of this tragic era will 
not have been spent in vain. It is not 
too great a price to pay for the rebirth 
of personal independence. 

Unquestionably men are now graded 
by different tests from those prevailing 
a few years ago. Many nouveaux riche 
who cluttered up every highway, ocean 
liner, and foreign resort, and who were 
disgustingly “insolent” then, have added 
one letter to their nome nclature, cc 
and are now “insolvent.” 

Today we realize that certain personal 


President William A. Law’s 
Address Before The Penn 


ween §=©)utual Agents Convention; 


His Text was “Independence” 


traits of character are much more im- 
portant than material possessions in de- 
termining a person’s status. 

Bankers realize that the man, the hu- 
man entity, means more than the quo- 
tations of the collateral in appraising 
loans. His habits, his record as to in- 
tegrity, his earning and paying capacity 
are now recognized as highly important 
elements in determining his credit stand- 
ing. Underwriters apply similar stand- 
ards, 

Today I want to use your time so gen- 
erously placed at my disposal in com- 
menting on those traits of character in 
men and women which combine to form 
personal independence from an internal 
or subjective viewpoint and which event- 
ually create material independence from 
an external or objective angle. Personal 
or individual independence precedes and 
is essential to financial independence. 
Independence in an individual is a com- 
posite of courage, self control, self sacri- 
fice, self reliance, adaptability, vision and 
sense of proportion, or what we call 
“common sense. 

Courage is probably the trait which 
men most admire in their fellows and 
cowardice the trait which they most de- 
test. 

In the practice of self-sacrifice the in- 
dependent man learns to differentiate 
between essentials and non-essentials in 
every day life. The remarks of Rudyard 


Kipling in his Rectorial Address at St. 
Andrews’ University are here most perti- 
nent. He referred to the “privilege of 
being broken by birth, custom, precept, 
and example to ‘doing without things.’ 
There is where the sons of the small 
houses, who have borne the yoke in their 
youth, hold a cumulative advantage over 
those who have been accustomed to life 
with broad margins. Such men can, and 
do, accommodate themselves to straiten- 
ed circumstances at a pinch and for an 
object; but they are as aware of their 
efforts afterward as an untrainéd man is 
aware of his muscles on the second 
morning of a walking tour, and when 
they have won by what they consider 
hardship they are apt to waste good time 
and place by subconsciously approving, 
or even remembering their own efforts. 
On the other hand, the man who has 
been used to shaving, let us say in cold 
water at seven o'clock the year round, 
takes what one may call the minor dam- 
nabilities of life in his stride without 
either making a song about them or 
writing home about them.” 


The Characteristics of Independence 


Independence in an individual does not 
signify isolation nor evasion of respon- 
sibility nor lack of executive ability and 
capacity to cooperate with others. It 
rather entails heavier responsibilities, a 
larger measure of unselfishness and wil- 





The Vice-Presidential Family 


Mrs. Stevenson 


Jack Stevenson 





John A. Stevenson 





The President 


WM. A. LAW 


lingness to make personal sacrifices. In- 
dependence does not mean being “a lone 
wolf.” That long roll of independent 
men of all the ages, the discoverers, 
pioneers, martyrs, the leaders of thought 
in science, philosophy, statesmanship 
and religion, form the group to whom 
we owe our present civilization. 

Lack of self reliance was never more 
impressive or more frequently in evi- 
dence than during recent years. Ours 
has been termed a machine age, and 
without doubt many men who operate 
machinery and machine tools, and many 
employed in industrial and clerical pur- 
suits, have come to rely on others, prob- 
ably unconsciously, to plan for them, to 
furnish employment, to prescribe train- 
ing, to define habits of living and of ex- 
penditure. When employment faded out 
they were utterly lost, with no initiative, 
no resourcefulness, no inventive capacity 
for self-help, no power of ready support. 
Many looked only to welfare agencies or 
government for income and sustenance. 
The most severe loss a man can suffer 
is loss of faith in himself. 

Which is most valuable to the average 
man, high wages, ample spending money, 
modern junk and gadgets purchased on 
the instalment plan—sometimes mistaken 
for higher living standards—or the train- 
ing that creates independence of charac- 
ter? Borrowing or obtaining credit be- 
yond capacity to pay is one of the worst 
enemies of independence. 

Even the recreations and hobbies of 
an independent man do not involve elab- 
orate equipment or large expenditures. 
They are rational and simple and bring 
him close to nature, where invigorating 
revitalization is always to be found. 

The independent man is superior to 
his surroundings and can readily adapt 
his life to new conditions. Dr. W. W. 
Keen, surgeon, teacher, writer and civic 
leader was told by his physician at age 
90 that he must abandon all activities, 
and social life, confining himself to his 
room. He is said to have replied with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, “Grand! At 
last I have the opportunity to take up 
the study of Greek.” 

As to material or financial independ- 
ence, money is the servant and not the 
master of the independent man. 

To quote Kipling again, “Money domi- 
nates everybody except the man who 
does not want money. The initial pay- 
ments on the policy of one’s independ- 
ence, then, must be financed, by no 
means for publication, but as a guaran- 
tee of good faith towards oneself, pri- 
marily out of the drinks that one does 
not too continuously take; the maidens 
in whom one does not too extravagantly 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Money Value of the C. L. U. 


By Walter A. Craig 


General Agent State Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


“What is the money value of the C. 
Ur 

“What effect has your C. L. U. on 
your prospect?” 

These questions have been asked of 
me and of other Chartered Life Under- 
writers many times. The inference be- 
hind the first is, of course, doubt that the 
effect is worth the trouble in dollars and 
cents; behind the second, that only if 
the designation can exercise a sort of 
hypnotic effect on the prospect, drawing 
him magnetically into the buyer class, 
is it worthwhile. 

These queries have been more or less 
evaded. 

“That’s not the way to look at the 
C. L. U.” we have responded to the first. 
The second has been passed over with a 
smile. Soon the C. L. U. will be clothed 
in another of those “mystic legends”! 


The “Dollars and Cents” Gauge 


The idea of placing a dollars and cents 
value on the C. L. U. has naturally been 
distasteful to Dr. S. S. Huebner and his 
associates, who sponsored the American 
College of Life Underwriters, and in- 
itiated the C. L. U. movement. No real 


educator will stress as an argument for 
high education the lure of bigger earn- 
ing power. College, he will point out, 
is worth while because of the increased 
knowledge attained; the broader vision; 
the added culture; the equipment for a 
more useful existence, and the greater 
appreciation of the better things in life. 
So, when it comes to urging the extra 
study necessary to pass the C. L. U. ex- 
aminations the same gist of argument 
would prevail. 

It is unquestionably true that the con- 
centrated study essential to qualify for 
the C. L. U. shoots one’s roots more 
deeply into the business. It does broaden 
one’s vision of the field as a whole—the 
social and economic forces for good, em- 
bodied in this great institution called Life 
Insurance, are made much more obvious. 
There is engendered a sort of sustained 
confidence which can come only with a 
comprehensive knowledge of one’s field; 
and, too, an efficient stimulus, motivating 
a man to do those things most of us 
know have to be done for true success 
and honest achievement. It gives the 
urge for further study and creative 
thinking; it makes for high standards— 
personal and ethical. 

Quite naturally, the man who has been 
so quickened is well equipped for his 
job. He writes more and better cases; 
gets more and higher commissions. From 
experience and observation I should say 
that most of the men who have quali- 
fied for the C. L. U. have experienced an 
increase in income. The exceptions— 
well, even a thoroughbred horse, perfect- 
ly groomed for the race, has to step out 
some to win it! 


No Swank 


As to the second question: “What ef- 
fect has your C. L. U. on your prospect ?” 
—speaking out of my own experience, I 
should say none—directly. The majority 
of my prospects are not aware that they 
are being honored by an interview with a 
C. L. U. Certainly one does not parade 
the fact. All attempts to capitalize the 
“degree” commercially have been 
frowned upon by the leaders of the 
movement, and the board of directors of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers. They properly believe in adher- 
ing to the adage, “By your deeds shall 


ye be known.” In the few instances 
where prospects have asked me for an 
explanation of the designation, the brief 
sketch given of its significance has never 
hurt my case; but neither do I believe 
the C. L. U. itself has helped me. The 
effort expended for it—its result in added 
confidence and poise, in more compre- 
hensive ideas more clearly expressed— 
these have helped! 

When a case is closed, the prospect 
usually knows that you area C.L.U. And 
then—he should have personal reasons 
for placing a proper value on its merit! 


Respect For C.L.U.’s 


It seems to me, that far more real than 
the effect of the designation on the buy- 
er of life insurance is its effect on a 
competing agent. There is no doubt that 
there has grown up in the life insurance 
fraternity itself a wholesome respect for 


the underwriter who has had the courage 
and the will-power to devote the time 
and energy necessary to qualify for the 
C.L.U. designation. The time when the 
veteran underwriter listened to accounts 
of the C.L.U. idea with a more or less 
tolerant snicker is definitely past—and 
today there are not many of them who 
would not gladly embrace the opportu- 
nity to use the designation, could it be 
handed them as an honorarium. They 
may possess as much (and more) knowl- 
edge of the business as the C.L.U.; they 
may be far superior salesmen. But they 
recognize the fact that just as the des- 
ignation is already prestige among un- 
derwriters themselves, it will become 
more so among the insuring public. This, 
it seems to me, is quite as it should be. 

The questions of importance about the 
C.L.U. are not concerned with its money 
value. They are concerned rather with 





Lincoln National Life 
Statue Dedication Plans 


EVENT WILL BE BROADCAST 





Sec-etary of Agriculture Hyde to Speak 
When “Lincoln, Hoosier Youth” 
Is Unveiled 





When the heroic bronze statue of “Ab- 
raham Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth” is 
unveiled on September 16 at the home 


office of the Lincoln National Life at 
Fort Wayne, the principal dedication ad- 
dress at the ceremony will be made by 











Vice-President Franklin L. Mead 
Inspecting Lincoln Statue 


Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The statute itself rises above the side- 
walk to an overall height of 24 feet. It 
is erected in the center of the entrance 
court to the home office building of the 
Lincoln National Life in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and is now completely veiled await- 
ing the dedication ceremonies on Sep- 
tember 16. 

Although the program for the entire 
dedication has not been definitely set, a 
number of surprise events have been 
planned which will add greatly to the 
color of the ceremonies. High lights of 
the September 16 meeting in Fort Wayne 
include an address by President Arthur 
F. Hall; introduction of the principal 
speaker, Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
M. Hyde, by United States Senator 
James E. Watson, and an address by 
the Rev. Joseph I. Sizoo, pastor of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., the same church Ab- 


raham Lincoln attended when President. 

Another unusual and unique human in- 
terest feature of the dedication will be 
the presence of the four oldest people 
who saw or knew Lincoln, one from each 
of the states of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Michigan. The musical part of the 
program will be handled by the American 
Legion band of Fort Wayne, which has 
won numerous national and state prizes 
for excellent performances. Vocal se- 
lections will be rendered by a well-known 
operatic star. 

All persons attending the dedication 
will receive a special souvenir program 
containing a beautiful reproduction of 
the statue, a discourse upon the creation 
of this bronze, a biographical sketch of 
the principal speaker, and other items of 
interest on the events of the day. 

Seating capacity for 4,000 and radio 
amplification for 10,000 will be arranged. 
The dedication program will be broad- 
cast over the entire red and blue net- 
works of the National Broadcasting 
Company beginning at 11:30 A. M. Cen- 
tral Standard Time and ending at 12:30 
P. M. Central Standard Time. 





“Abraham Lincoln, the 
Youth”—a huge bronze statue of the 
martyred president being erected on the 
plaza of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance company’s building at Fort 


Hoosier 


Wayne, Ind. It was executed by Paul 
Manship and depicts Lincoln as a 
Youth of 21. 





WALTER A. CRAIG 


its relation to the welfare of our profes- 
$10n;: 

1. Is it a factor in placing our busi- 
ness upon a professional basis ? 

2. Does the interest in the C.L.U. 
movement tend to eliminate the unde- 
sirable and the unfit agent? 

3. Does it stimulate public confidence 
in the integrity and equipment of the life 
underwriter ? 

If the answer to these questions can 
be a lusty “Yes!” (and can’t it?) then 
the other answers automatically take care 
of themselves. 

Incidentally, just why there should be 
any question as to whether or no the 
C.L.U. has any dollars and cents value, 
is something of an enigma. The old law, 
“You get out what you put in,” is in- 
exorable. It is not going to make an ex- 
ception of the underwriter! 

Raises Standards 

The more Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, the better! Better for the business, 
in that it raises the standards of the men 
engaged in it. Better for the public, in 
that it will have a standard by which to 
judge. Better for the C.L.U. because he 
has given himself a standard to live up 
to. 
Analysis of One Company’s C. L. U.’s 
There recently came to my attention 
an article in the Penn Mutual News 
Letter of June, which was written by 
Joseph H. Reese, president of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. The article so interested me 
that I got in touch with Mr. Reese, and 
the facts he gave me certainly substan- 
tiate the thought that there is real dollar 
value to the C. L. U. 

Mr. Reese has taken the trouble to 
make a complete analysis of the 1931 
production of C. L. U.’s in the Penn 
Mutual. He takes two general agents 
and four supervisors, all C. L. U.’s, whose 
units and agencies had a combined pro- 
duction iast year of fifty millions. With 
this as a starter, he builds a “dream 
agency” and puts these general agents 
and supervisors in charge of the group 
of agents who have already qualified for 
the C. L. U. The average production 
of these C. L. U.’s was a half-million, 
two of them being million dollar produc- 
ers. He carries his hypothetical picture 
on, and philosophizes as to what poten- 
tial power lies in such an agency group, 
which would be augmented only by men 
after acquiring the C. L. U. He draws 
the conclusion, and quite naturally, that 
the fact that these general agents, super- 
visors and fieldmen, have been so suc- 
cessful must be due, at least in part, 
to the fact that they have had the “fore- 
sight which impels them to seek the 
degree.” 

Mr. Reese’s research could be applied 
to any company in the United States. 
Anyone who is skeptical as to the value 
of the C. L. U. could get facts and fig- 
ures in this manner, which I believe, 
would be convincing proof that there is 
a real money value to the C. L. U. 
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Dugal Says Companies 
Can Kill Twisting 


WANTS CLOSER CHECK ON AGENT 





President of Canadian Commissioners 
Makes Recommendations; Report on 
Policy Loans and Other Subjects 





A number of interesting reports were 
read at the annual conference this week 
in Winnipeg of the Association of Ca- 
nadian Insurance Superintendents. 

In his annual report President B. Ar- 
thur Dugal thought that an undue per- 
centage of lapses is caused by over- 
selling, bad selling, erroneous and false 
representation of the contract, and 
switching, mainly by agents working for 
one aim only—a large commission on a 
first year premium. He said in part: 

The companies have done very effective work 
in seeking a solution of these problems and con- 
serving business written on their books. Never- 
theless, the bulk of their efforts are wasted if 
they, do not kill the germ of lapsation, which, 
too often, is born at the very moment the in- 
sured signs the application for a contract. To 
do this I believe the steps to be taken are: (1) 
to revise agents’ contracts, (2) to choose agents 
thoroughly imbued with the ethics of the pro- 
fession and the principle that the interest of the 
customers must have priority over their com- 
mission earnings; (3) to discard all agents found 
at fault with those principles; and (4) to scru- 
tinize more carefully applications for new in- 
surance to ascertain if the applicant is in a 
position to pay future annual premiums, if the 
class of policy chosen is the best one to suit his 
family or financial conditions, and if the new 
policy is to replace one lapsed in another com- 
pany, these problems would be brought nearer 
solution. oa 

Importance of Fraternizing 

In his annual report as secretary, R. 
Leighton Foster said in part: ; 

“Our Canadian Insurance Superintend- 
ents attend the periodical meetings of the 
American Insurance Commissioners as 
frequently as possible. Experience has 
proved the hopeless futility of any state 
or province undertaking the regulation 
of the business of insurance independent- 
ly of, and in the absence of consultation 
with, other states and provinces all of 
which undertake one or more phases of 
insurance regulation.” 

The Loan Section in Contracts 

In a report of the committee on statu- 
tory conditions in life insurance _con- 
tracts, H. G. Garrett and A. E. Fisher 
recommend the following provisions for 
enactment relative to loans: = | 

(a) Loans—(the new wording is italic- 
ized)— ; 

“After a contract has been in force for 
two years and the premium for the third 
year has been fully paid, the insurer shall 
within three months from the date of an 
application by the policyholder, loan to 
him on the sole security of his policy, at 
a rate of interest not exceeding seven per 
centum per annum, a sum not exceeding 
the cash surrender value of the policy at 
the end of the year in which the loan is 
made after deduction of interest from the 
date of the loan to the end of that year 
and of any indebtedness to the insurer in 
respect of that policy; provided that if a 
loan is required only for payment of a 
premium the policyholder shall be entitled 
to a loan on the terms aforesaid so soon 
as the policy has any cash surrender value. 
The insurer shall be entitled to the pro- 


“to get into working order” 


Present-day conditions demand that the underwriter 
who desires to maintain production at a satisfactory level, 


be properly organized. 


The Interview Schedule, Prospect Bureau and Organ- 
ized Sales Presentations provided by the Company have 
helped Guardian producers to organize their sales machin- 


ery on a result-getting basis. 
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duction of the policy for endorsement and 
examination and to an assignment in 
Form in Schedule or 
other sufficient form executed by all nec- 
essary parties, and shall, if required, re- 
turn the policy to the persons who pro- 
duced it.” 

The following was recommended re- 
garding double indemnity: 


“No insurer licensed to undertake life insur- 


ance shall make a contract of insurance against 
death by accident unless the contract also insures 
against death from other causes, or shall by a 
contract of life insurance agree to pay upon 
the death of the insured by accident any addi- 
tional insurance money exceeding the insurance 
money thereunder payable upon death from other 
causes.” 


Industrial Insurance 


In his committee report on uniform 
definitions, H. G. Garrett, chairman, said 
about industrial insurance: 

“It was suggested in the 1930 report that there 
is no inherent reason why this form of purely 
life insurance should be defined as a separate 
class of insurance. The insurance is life insur- 
ance undertaken in a certain way. Your com- 
mittee suggested that the expression ‘industrial 
contract’ might be defined to provide for cases 
where the business should be specially dealt with. 
This view was last year discussed in correspond- 
ence between your committee and the companies 





- NEW YORK CITY 


engaged in the business and at the meeting last 
December. 

“The final views of the ordinary life companies 

are not known to your committee and matters 
such as the amount of an industrial policy and 
the extension to monthly payments may require 
discussion. Your committee is also not clear 
whether the definition should be applicable to 
fraternal societies. 
_ “Where an Industrial contract is not to be sub- 
ject to a provision which will apply to ordinary 
contracts, the provision of the Act will except 
the: industrial contract. It will be necessary, 
therefore, fo bear in mind from what provisions 
there is to be exemption; the matter arises in 
connection with statutory conditions in life in- 
surance contracts and with the amendments to 
the Uniform Life Insurance Act” 


PILOT NON-MEDICAL CHANGE 

Non-medical business may now be 
written for the Pilot Life by full-time 
agents with a year’s full service, having 
delivered $50,000 or more new business 
during the previous year and having a 
persistence record of 70% of policies or 
volume renewed. The non-medical poli- 
cies are limited to $5,000. 


G. F. ECKSTROM DEAD 
George F. Eckstrom, former general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life at Salt 
Lake City, died recently in Los Angeles. 








Canadian Insurance 
Officials At Winnipeg 


FEATURES OF THE CONVENTION 





Large Party of Insurance People Join 
Dominion Superintendents On 
Boat Trip 





The annual meeting of the Associatio: 
of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Province of .Canada, at Winnipeg this 
week, has two set addresses; that of Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick of New York 
on “Protection for Policyholders,” and of 
Superintendent Dugal of Quebec. Com- 
mittee reports will be on these subjects: 

Statutory Conditions in Life Insurance 
Contracts; Uniform Life Insurance Leg- 
islation; Uniform Definitions; Fire In- 
surance Legislation; Credit and Free In- 
surance Evils; Automobile Insurance 
Legislation; Proposed Uniform Act for 
Licensing of Life Insurance Agents; Uni- 
form Annual Statement Blanks. 


The Boat Party 


The boat party leaving Toronto had on 
board the following insurance people: 


General 


A, 3 Lester, barrister, Toronto 
A. E. Brosmith, attorney, Travelers, Hartford. 
Geo. B. Foster, K.C., barrister, Montreal 


John Edwards, casualty actuary, Ontario In- 
surance Department. 
R. Leighton Foster. Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Ontario. 
P. Bickell, Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 


Ontario. 
Life 


J. C. Haight, K.C., vice-president, Ontario 
Equitable Life & Accident, Waterloo. 

> Appleton, secretary, Life Officers Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. 

W. Simpson, superintendent, Sun Life. 

7 D. Wright, vice-president, Metropolitan 

ife. 

E, North, vice-president Metropolitan 


ife. 
é a E. Merigold, general attorney, Pruden- 
tial. 
AP R. Smith, general manager, Confederation 
ife. 
A. N, Mitchell, general manager, Canada Life. 
Eric V. Chown, field supervisor, Life Under- 
writers’ Association, Toronto. 
C. A. Butler, Eastern superintendent, Great 
West Life. 
Fire and Casualty 


H. L. Kearns, casualty manager Shaw & 
Begg, Ltd., Toronto. 

L. C. Evans, secretary, C. A. U. A., & C. C. 
U. A., Toronto. 

Wm. S. Thomson, Canadian manager, Nor- 
wich Union Fire. 

John Wilson, auto. superintendent, Western 
Assurance Co, 

Paul Horst, general manager, Toronto Gen- 
eral Ins. Co. 

Orville Davies, vice-president, General Ex- 
change Ins. Corporation New York. 

Wesley Taylor, Canadian manager, General 
Exchange Insurance Corporation. 

Erichsen Brown, K.C., barrister, Toronto. 

W. R. Houghton, Canadian manager, London 
& Lancashire. 

W. E. Baldwin, Canadian manager, Continen- 
tal Fire. 

John Jenkins, Canadian manager, Employers 
Liability. 

H. T. Freeman, vice-president, Manufacturers 
Mutual, Providence. 

Lt. Col. R. Walker Roylance, chairman Non- 
Marine Underwriters, Lloyd’s, London. 

Mr. Boxford, clerk of committee of Lloyd’s, 
London. 

- J. Dale, Lloyd’s agent in Canada, Mon- 
treal. 

J. C. D’Autieul, secretary, Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of Montreal. 





Foresight— 


family. 


engender. 








The primary function of life insurance is to compensate a beneficiary for financial loss sustained at the death of the insured. 
foundation upon which every new sale rests, and, equally important in the midst of today’s hysteria, it should be the argument used to discourage 
the mortgaging of protection already established. 


An insured’s FIRST OBLIGATION is to those who are dependent upon him, for it is undeniably true that death releases the father but binds the 
Underwriters who formed the short-sighted habit of selling cash values as a line of least resistance in getting business are today finding 
their tactics a boomerang in the shape of vanishing renewal income. This is the outcome of policy loans and the lapses which they inevitably 


When life insurance is again restored to its rightful place in the mind of the salesman, he will picture and sell it as protection against the 
ravages of life's SUPREME EMERGENCIES—OLD AGE AND PREMATURE DEATH—rather than as a mere instrument to satisfy the demands 
of temporary embarrassment. 


This should be the 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Indianapolis, Indiana \ bp 
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T. Callihan Made Home 
Life’s Boston Manager 


NOTED EDUCATOR AND AUTHOR 





Former John Hancock Agency Executive 
Returns to Production Where He 
Achieved Success 


The Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed as general agent at Boston 
Tressler W. Callihan, former manager of 
agencies of the John Hancock Mutual. 
Mr. Callihan is widely known as an 
agency executive, a life insurance edu- 





TRESSLER W. CALLIHAN 


cator and author of one of the standard 
life insurance books. He has been in 
the life insurance business for many 
years and has served in practically every 
capacity of field and home office activity. 
This appointment by the Home Life is 
in addition to the existing general agency 
in Boston, which is under the manage- 
ment of Warren H. Preble. The com- 
pany will operate on a dual agency basis 
in that city hereafter. 

Following his graduation from Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill, Mr. Callihan 
headed the department of mathematics at 
Galesburg High School for five years and 
then was principal of the Jacksonville 
(Ill.) High School for two years. He re- 
turned to Galesburg as superintendent of 
schools for four years during which time 
he also engaged in research work along 
the line of individual training. He con- 
sistently followed through his own stud- 
ies at Knox College and the University 
of Chicago, specializing in education and 
administration. He secured a Master’s 
degree in mathematics from Knox Col- 
lege. He served on the executive com- 
mittee of the State Superintendents’ As- 
sociation of Illinois and was also active 
in the work of the National Education 
Association. He is now a trustee of 
Knox College. 

Mr. Callihan’s career in life insurance 
commenced in Galesburg, where as a 
whole time agent for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life his exceptional work carried 
him to eighteenth place among that com- 
pany’s producers for 1922 with less than 
seven months of active field work in 
which to achieve that distinction. Two 
years later he was made general agent 
for the John Hancock at Syracuse, New 
York, and in May of 1926 was called to 
the home office to organize and manage 
an educational department. 

Later the scope of Mr. Callihan’s man- 
agement was enlarged to include the sev- 
eral phases of sales research and he was 
also made assistant to the first vice- 
president. In November, 1929, he was 
appointed manager of general agencies 
for the John Hancock, continuing also to 
direct the sales research activities. Mr. 
Callihan is the author of a two volume 
work, “A Brief Course in the Selling of 
Life Insurance,” which has enjoyed wide 
popularity and is included in the refer- 
ences of the American College of Life 
Underwriters for C. L. U. study. He is 
well known in national life insurance 
circles and has appeared as a speaker 
at numerous conventions. 


Equitable Society Plans 
Five Sectional Meetings 


ONE A TRIP TO BERMUDA 





New York Agencies On First Floating 
Convention; President Parkinson 
To Speak At Each 





Five educational conferences for the 
leading producers of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society will be held during 
the next month. Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Society, will be the 
principal speaker at each of the confer- 
ences and all sessions will be presided 
over by Vice-President W. W. Kling- 
man, 

The first of these gatherings will be 
held at the Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, September 11 to 13, and will bring 
together the representatives of the so- 
ciety in the eastern states outside of the 
New York Metropolitan department. 

The New York contingent will have a 
floating convention on board the steam- 
ship Aquitania en route to and from 
Bermuda September 17 to 20. This will 
be the first time the Equitable Society 
has planned a floating convention. 

The field force of the central states 
will gather at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, September 22 to 24 and the 
agencies of the south will hold their 
meetings at the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. The western contingent 
will hold their meetings at the Hotel Del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, Calif., Octo- 
ber 3 to 5 

The general theme of the conferences 
will be “Security” and speakers will be 
— from both the home office and 
eld. 


COURSE FOR N. Y. C. AGENTS 








Life Association Sponsoring Sales Re- 
view Course; Bragg, Simon and 
Maduro To Lecture 

In order to stimulate life agents of the 
city and get them off to a good start for 
the 1932-33 season, the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City is spon- 
soring a five-day review course, with 
sessions afternoons for five days begin- 
ning Monday, Sept. 12. The instruction 
will be given by James Elton Bragg, di- 
rector of the life insurance training 
courses at New York University; Leon 
Gilbert Simon, well known Equitable So- 
ciety producer, and Denis Brandon Ma- 
duro, counsel, the New York City Asso- 
ciation. 

It is expected that between 200 and 
300 will take the course which will in- 
clude twenty hours of sales instruction. 
Sessions will be held in the auditorium 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Madison Ave. and 24th Street. The fee 
is $10. 

Mr. Bragg will deliver fifteen talks 
embodying simple effective selling ma- 
terial for the average and better-than- 
average producer. His talks will include 
many highlights from the standard uni- 
versity training course. Mr. Simon will 
conduct an intensive two-hour review of 
current sales opportunities and methods 
in the field of business insurance, while 
Mr. Maduro will present a three-hour 
survey of the new Federal Tax Law with 
emphasis upon its relation to life insur- 
ance selling. 


POSTHUMOUS BRISTOL BOOK 








Widow of Northwestern Mutual General 
Agent Prints Volume of His Poems, 
“The Creed Magnificent” 


Verses completed on his eighty-sev- 
enth birthday by the late John I. D. 
Bristol, for many years general agent 
here of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
have just been published, under the title 
“The Creed Magnificent.” Mr. Bristol 
read proofs on the book April 28, 1932; 
and a few days later was seized with a 
fatal heart attack at his residence in 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 
The edition was published by his widow 
in the presses of Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson 
Co. 


FACTS that | 


furnish confidence 





ASSETS - over $135,500,000 


Diversified as follows: 


Bonds and Debentures 32.8% 
City Mortgages and Properties 24.6% 
Policy Loans . = 21.6% 
Farm Mortgages and Properties .... 19.2% 
Stocks, Common and Preferred... ...... 5% 
Cash and Miscellaneous. __ . he osaanstatg: i eae 

100.0% 


As at December 31st, 1931 





The protection afforded policyholders by its 
assets has always been jealously preserved by 
The Great-West Life. The present appraisal 
of their value has been made with regard to the 
actual economic and financial conditions of the 
day. Any doubtful assets have been rigorously 
written down. Book values of Bonds, Deben- 
tures and Stocks are well below their market 
value, on the valuation basis authorized by the 
Government. And this position is still further 
strengthened by the sound, well-balanced diver- 
sification of the Company’s investments. 


Business-in-force 
over $600,000,000 


m GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG — CANADA 
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Financial Section Meet 
Assumes Greater Import 


FEATURE OF A. L. C. GATHERING 





Management of Foreclosed City Real 
Estate and Repayment of Policy 
Loans Among Scheduled Topics 





In view of the added importance of 
the work of the financial department of 
life insurance companies the American 
Life Convention has decided to devote 
an entire day to the meeting of the 
Financial Section, Tuesday, October 4, 
the day preceding the opening of the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Convention at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Can. 

The setting aside of an entire day will 
make it possible for a more adequate 
discussion of many important financial 
problems. Among the general subjects 
to be brought up are Mortgage Fore- 
closure Policies, Interest Rates on New 
and Extended Loans, Management of 
Foreclosed City Real Estate, Bond In- 
vestments and Repayment of Policy 
Loans. 

R. T. Byers to Preside 


Russell T. Byers, vice-president of the 
American Central Life, chairman of the 
Financial Section, will preside at the 
gathering. John E. Reilly, secretary and 
treasurer of the Old Line Life, is secre- 
tary of the section. 

Among those who have been invited to 
speak are R. Graham Smith, assistant 
secretary, Connecticut General, on the 
subject, “Management of Foreclosed City 
Real Estate,” and Sidney Souers, finan- 
cial vice-president, Missouri State Life, 
on “Bonds.” Another speaker will be 
Dr. A. J. Hettinger, Jr., of the Invest- 
ment Research Corp., of Detroit. 

Many other men prominent in the 
financial affairs of life insurance have 
been invited by Chairman Byers to pre- 
sent short prepared papers or to speak 
extemporaneously at the Open Forum 
for the discussion and interchange of in- 
formation on the various problems 
brought before the section meeting. 
Some of those who have been asked to 
join in the discussion are Lee J. Dough- 
erty, president, Guaranty Life; W. G. 
Preston, president, Bankers Reserve 
Life; Clarence J. Ayres, president, Amer- 
ican Life of Detroit; - Daniel Boone, 
president, Midland Life, and Col. Charles 
B. Robbins, president, Cedar Rapids Life. 





ADD LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Cramsie-Laadt & Co. To Represent 
Northwestern National In Chicago; 
Company Also Represented 
By H. B. Keck 
Cramsie-Laadt & Co., for several years 
in the general insurance business in Chi- 
cago, have now added a life department 
to their agency and will represent the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. The partners in this company are 
Frank A. Cramsie and William J. Laadt. 
Jack Kruger, a life insurance man with 
several years of selling and managing 
experience, will be manager of the new 
department. The Northwestern National 
Life is also represented in Chicago by 
Hugh B. Keck whose agency for several 
years has consistently been one of the 

company’s leading producing units. 





RELEASE KITTRELL ON BOND 


J. D. Kittrell, president of the Para- 
mount Life of Denver, Colorado, who 
was arrested charged with selling stock 
in his company, his sales talk misrep- 
resenting actual conditions, pleaded not 
guilty before Judge Frank McDonough, 
Sr., in the District court. He was re- 


leased under $10,000 bond. 





MICHIGAN CONVENTION 


Michigan representatives of the West- 
ern & Southern Life held a convention 
recently at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, attended by President Charles F. 
Williams and Samuel H. Smith, super- 
intendent of agencies. 


NEW GREAT-WEST ANNUITY 





Flexibility Is Outstanding Feature of 
Canadian Company’s New Re- 
tirement Contract 

The Great-West Life of Canada has 
launched a new retirement annuity is- 
sued in units calling for a minimum an- 
nual premium of $50, either on the par- 
ticipating or non-participating plan, with 
cash values available after one full pre- 
mium or its equivalent has been paid. 
The flexibility of the céntract is one of 
the outstanding features. 

Two distinct plans have been drawn 
up: one a Life Annuity, wherein the an- 
nuity payments cease on the death of 
the annuitant, and the other, a refund 
annuity, wherein should the total pay- 
ments at death be less than the cash 
surrender value of the policy at the time 
the annuity payments begin, the annuity 
payments will be continued to the an- 
nuitant’s beneficiary until such time as 
the total annuity payments become equal 
to such cash surrender value. The an- 
nuity must commence on a policy anni- 
versary date between ages fifty and 
seventy. 


J. R. YOUNG TAKES OFFICE 





New Assistant Manager of American 
Life Convention Will Be Presented 
to Membership Next Month 
J. Rollin Young has assumed his new 
duties as assistant manager and actuary 
of the American Life Convention at its 
general headquarters in the Shell Build- 
ing, St. Louis. Mr. Young was formerly 
associate actuary of the Franklin Life. 

He will be presented to the general 
membership of the Convention at the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
organization to be held in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Can., on October 

3, 4 and 5. 


CUNNINGHAM AGENCY GAINS 

The Philip D. Cunningham Agency of 
the Mutual Life at 60 John Street, New 
York, has had a paid-for business up to 
August 31 which exceeds that of the 
same period of 1931 by nearly $1,000,000. 
The production to August 31 was $9,- 
429,000 and up to the same date last year 
it was $8,637,000. The agency’s produc- 
tion for the month of August was $1,462,- 
000 and for July it was $1,488,000. 
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C. M. Hunsicker Dead; 
Long a Prominent Agent 


OFTEN LED FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Philadelphia Veteran Had Been Ill for 
Some Time; One of Pioneers in 
Writing Busimess Insurance 





The life insurance fraternity of Phila- 
delphia lost one of its best-known and 
most highly respected members last week 
in the death of Clayton M. Hunsicker, 
veteran representative of the Fidelity 
Mutual and writer of many big business 
insurance cases in the Quaker City. Mr 
Hunsicker was 72 years of age; spent 
almost a half century in the life insur- 
ance business, twenty-eight years of 
which was with the Fidelity Mutual. 

Although Mr. Hunsicker’s health be- 
gan to fail him several years ago he re- 
fused to “take it easy,” continued to 
keep in close touch with his business as- 
sociations and maintained a prominent 
place on the Fidelity Mutual agents’ 
honor roll until the end. He won most 
of the company’s production honors and 
was president of the Leaders’ Club many 
times. His enthusiastic love of the busi- 
ness coupled with his amazing energy 
endeared him to the Fidelity field force 
and his appearance on the platform at 
that company’s conventions was always 
one of the high spots of the program. 

Mr. Hunsicker was one of the first 
agents in the country to see the big pos- 
sibilities in business life insurance and 
in later years specialized in this cover- 
age. Many younger agents came to him 
for counsel on business insurance, and it 
was the subject of numerous addresses 
which he gave. He took an ardent in- 
terest in life association work; was once 
president of the Philadelphia Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association ; and was also ac- 
tive in Boy Scout activities and in church 
work. 

Surviving Mr. Hunsicker are his widow 
and a daughter, Mrs. Katharine Deger- 
berg. Funeral services were held on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Church of the 
Covenant, Cynwyd, Pa. 





Travelers Includes Double 


Indemnity in Aviation Risks 


_ The Eastern Underwriter published 
in last week’s issue a list of compa- 
nies writing aviation risks together 
with the conditions under which these 
risks are accepted which had been 
compiled by Captain Ray A. Dunn. It 
was stated in Captain Dunn’s study on 
aviation risks that the Travelers did 
not cover passengers for double in- 
demnity_ in case of death resulting 
from aviation. 

This is an error as the Travelers 
does include the double indemnity fea- 
ture in the following clause: 

It is further agreed that the Additional In- 
demnity hereby provided will be paid if the 
death shall result from injuries caused by 
any of the hazards of aviation while the in- 
sured is riding as a passenger in a licensed 
passenger aircraft provided by an incorpor- 
ated passenger carrier and while operated by 
a licensed pilot on a regular passenger route 
between definitely established airports, but 
shall not be payable if the death of the In- 
sured shall result from injuries sustained in 
any military or naval aircraft or in any form 
of aviation travel or hazard not herein speci- 
fied, nor for death resulting from injuries 
sustained by the Insured while acting as a 
pilot, navigator or mechanic of an aircraft. 











R. H. KEFFER AGENCY AHEAD 


R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
Aetna Life at 100 William Street, New 
York, reports that the agency paid for 
$1,614,330 during August, as compared to 
$1,539,751 for August, 1931. 

The total business paid for by the 
agency for the year to date is $14,648,383 
as compared to $17,419,137 for the same 
period in 1931. 





SON SUCCEEDS FATHER 
R. G. Dillon has become general agent 
of the Pacific Mutual Life at St. Paul, 
succeeding his father, M. J. Dillon, who 
has been ill. 
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‘A Source of Comfort Through the Years”’ 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 


peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” 


* *¢ ££ KF K 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—-$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 





A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) is an Insured Savings 


Plan with guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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General Agents Meeting Featured 


By Discussion of Current Problems 


Following the Penn Mutual’s regular 
convention last week at White Sulphur 
Springs, the Penn Mutual Agency Asso- 
ciation had its forty-ninth annual gath- 
ering. This association is made up chief- 
ly of the company’s general agents and 
is a strong factor in the relationship be- 
tween the home office and the field. 

There were two sessions, the first on 
Friday and the second on Saturday. The 
president of the association, Charles J. 
Iredell, general agent at Cincinnati, pre- 
sented Alexander E. Patterson, general 
agent at Chicago, as the first session’s 
chairman. Mr. Patterson made one of 
the wittily wise and wisely witty ad- 
dresses for which he is so well known, it 
carrying a note of thoughtful optimism, 
born of faith that the country has seen 
its worst days and that the upturn has 
come. 

The program then started on its way. 
Among the speakers were: Vice-Presi- 
dent John A. Stevenson, Superintendent 
of Agencies Wallis Boileau, Jr., Actuary 
George R. White, Medical Director Dr. 
S. B. Scholz, Jr., Vice-President J. V. E. 
Westfall. In the discussions of topics 
intimately related to the general agent’s 
work and his problems, these officials 
presented the views of their several de- 
partments. 


Some of the Subjects and Speakers | 


Later,—and extending into Saturday’s 
session, whose chairman was Allan 
Gates, of Little Rock,—were discussions 
bearing the following titles: “The Trou- 
ble Shooters,” “Successful Conservation 
Efforts,” “Today’s Recruiting Methods,” 
“What Are You Doing To Get Continu- 
ous Adequate Production in Your Pres- 
ent Organization?” “What Has Been 
Your Most Effective Stimulation Effort 
Since January Ist?” 

The leaders of these discussions were 
Vice-President J. V. E. Westfall, Mi- 
chael A. Brown, office manager of the 
Bourne & Durham Agency, Philadel- 
phia; Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent, New York; J. Elliott Hall, gen- 
eral agent, New York City; Leon W. 
La Bounta, general agent, Minneapolis. 
Each topic was discussed by general 
agents listed on the program, who had 
prepared in advance what they were to 
say. 


Novel Play Presented 


The most striking feature of the pro- 
gram was a playlet entitled, “Building 
Agency Morale, Through Organized 
Service.” The scenes were, J. Elliott 
Hall’s office in New York, and assistant 
Vice-President Malcolm Adam’s office 
in Philadelphia. The leading players 
were, J. Elliott Hall, Malcolm Adam, 
Harry O. Rasmussen, of Mr. Hall’s un- 
derwriting department, and Willard S. 
Detwiler of the home office underwriting 
department. The purpose was to show 
the omissions and errors which each 
day’s grist of business brings to the 
home office and their consequent delay- 
ing the prompt issuance of busines. On 
the one side of the picture were the 
agents growling about delays in receiv- 
ing policies, and cursing the home of- 
fice, and on the other side of the picture 
was the underwriting department at the 
home office bemoaning the imperfections 
in applications, and sympathizing with 
the soliciting agents whose general 
agents’ routine did not include proper 
inspection and completion of applications 
before they were sent to the home of- 
fice. In addition to the actors named, a 
dozen or more of the general agents 
acted as special agents. More than 
twenty actual cases, incompletely sent 
to the home office, had been picked at 
random from the files and they were the 
material on which the action of the play 
was based. 

At the close of the session Vice-Presi- 


dent Stevenson summed up what had 
been done, in a graphic address which he 
entitled “Following Through.” 

The program committee was, General 
Agent Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh, 
chairman; J. Elliott Hall, general agent, 


New York; Allan Gates, general agent, 
Little Rock. 

The election of officers turned out to 
be a re-election of the entire staff. 
These general agents are its members: 

President, Charles J. Iredell, Cincin- 
nati; first vice-president, Will O. Fer- 
guson, Los Angeles; second vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur W. Finley, Louisville; sec- 
retary, Gaius W. Diggs, Richmond; as- 
sistant secretary, Dorion Fleming, New 
Orleans; treasurer, Holgar '. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh. 


President Law’s Address 


(Continued from Page 4) 


rejoice; the entertainments that one 
does not too systematically attend or 
conduct; the transportation one does not 
too magnificently employ; the bets one 
does not too generally place, and the 
objects of beauty and desire that one 
does not too generously buy. Second- 
arily, those revenues can be added to by 
extra work undertaken at hours before 
or after one’s regular work, when one 
would infinitely rather rest or play. That 
involves the question of how far you can 
drive yourself without breaking down, 
and if you do break down how soon you 
can recover and carry on again.” 

And Maude Parker has very similarly 
said, “The greatest independence in the 
world comes not from the possession of 
money but in freedom from wanting to 
possess it.” 


Duties of Financial Independence 


Financial independence, therefore, in- 
volves thrift, the habit of patient indus- 
try, living within one’s means, a culti- 
vated sense of life’s real values, intelli- 
gence and self control so as to combine 
economy with luxury. 

In “David Copperfield” Dickens aptly 
says “income twenty pounds, expendi- 
tures nineteen pounds—nineteen—six, 
result happiness. Income twenty pounds, 
expenditures twenty pounds—naught— 
six, result misery.” 

But to my mind Robert Burns has 
given us the world’s best description of 
financial independence and its basic mo- 
tives. 

To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 

Assiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gold by ever wile that’s jus- 
tified by honour— 

Not for to hide it in a hedge 
Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


Desire for financial independence 


causes many women to enter business 
pursuits, and induces young people to 
shorten educational processes in order to 
begin earning money. 

Financial independence has become in- 
creasingly difficult in an age of mass 
production, and of steadily increasing 
government assumption of the former 
functions of individuals. As a corollary, 
extravagant expenditures and increased 
taxation have inevitably followed. It is 
our duty as individuals to maintain our 
financial independence, to fight this ten- 
dency constantly and courageously. To- 
day business is fettered and almost stran- 
gled by increasing artificial and unwise 
legislative requirements. 

The rule of taxation has been describ- 
ed as “Soak the rich.” That is erro- 
neous. At present the rule is “Soak the 
thrifty,” which is quite different. The 
entry of Government into business as a 
competitor or as a financial factor has 
paralyzed many lines of activity and cre- 
ated much confusion, besides stimulat- 
ing Government waste. 

U. S. Government taxes have increased 
from $7.01 per capita in 1912 to $28.87 
per capita in 1931, according to World 
Almanac, and this does not include inter- 
est on public debt, a large part of which 
was incidental to the Great War. 

Today it is estimated that 30% of the 
national income is absorbed by taxation 
to pay cost of United States, State, and 
Municipal Government, and that one 
man out of each five is a Government 
employee. 

It is the duty of every citizen to go 
to work to correct this or we shall drift 
irresistibly into State Socialism and our 
independence will be gone. 

But what has all this to do with our 
company’s affairs? 

In seeking financial independence how 





Some Delegates 





Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Harold Moore 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Holgar J. Johnson 


From Pittsburgh 


sure can the Penn Mutual member be 
that these contracts will be fulfilled to 
the letter? 


Penn Mutual’s Consistent Investment 
Policy 


Only last week an old leaflet was sen: 

me containing balance sheet and incom: 
account of the company dated January 1, 
1857. It was surprising to see how close- 
ly we are today following the company’s 
investment practices of that time. The 
holdings of 1857 included U. S. govern- 
ment bonds, state and municipal bonds 
the obligations of railroad companies and 
public utilities, first mortgages on farms 
and city properties, policy loans, collat- 
eral loans, and one item which we do 
not now hold—bank shares. 
_ The folder also contained a complete 
list of the year’s death claims, not one 
in excess of $5,000. About half the 
claims were upon residents of California. 
The dangers surrounding the pioneers of 
1849 were so generally recognized that 
the company insured Californians for 
only one-tenth of the maximum line. 

These facts evidence the sagacity char- 
acterizing the management of that day. 

But the company lived and grew and it 
passed unscathed. through the four dark 
years of war, 1860 to 1864. A member 
desirous of engaging in war received a 
permit on payment of a higher premium 
and applications of soldiers were limited 
in amount of risk, also paying a higher 
rate. The losses were negligible, as the 
membership was then mainly Quakers 
committed to the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance. 


With the panic of 1872 commenced a 
depression which lasted six years until 
the resumption of specie payments in 
1879. Nine large New York banks closed 
and Jay Gould failed, and 47,000 commer- 
cial concerns went into bankruptcy dur- 
ing those six long years and receivers 
were appointed for 89 railroad compa- 
nies. 


Our company was not adversely af- 
fected. 

In 1893 there were serious doubts as 
to the government’s ability to maintain 
the gold standard, due to the free silver 
situation, reckless financing, and mer- 
cantile and bank failures. There was 
widespread use of Clearing House Cer- 
tificates. Finally, President Cleveland 
obtained the cooperation of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, brought about the importation 
of gold in sufficient quantities, and saved 
the day. 

In 1906 the Armstrong Investigation 
under Charles E. Hughes came and went 
without a stain upon the fair fame of 
the Penn Mutual. 

In 1907 when there was a general sus- 


(Continued on Page 24) 





Hadley Story 

(Continued from Page 3) 
of more than six hundred clamorously 
asking for more and still more. Two 
members of this trio are associated with 
the J. Elliott Hall Agency and are en- 
thusiastic life insurance producers while 
at the same time are keen Penn Mutual- 
men. 

A special breakfast was arranged for 
the Leaders’ Club of the company at 
which there were forty-five members of 
the Penn Mutual’s production staff, six 
of whom were women and thirty-nine 
men. On another page will be found a 
list of those attending this breakfast. 

There follows a wealth of material 
which might well be found in the work- 
ink kit of any and all life underwriters 
—not all that transpired at this Penn 
Mutual convention by any means—just 
a vigorous picture of what was going on. 
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"THE PENN MUTUAL PLATFORM 


By John A. Stevenson 


Any political party which, this year, 
could point to a record of promises ful- 
filled like the Penn Mutual’s, would 
scarcely need to announce its platform 
in order to be sure of winning the elec- 
tion. Still more confidence would be in- 
spired, too, if the record stood not only 
for security during years of financial de- 


pression but for security during all the, 


periods of prosperity and depression 
within the past eighty-five years. 

At the present time we are not bid- 
ding for votes on the record of what 
we have done in the past and promise 
to do in the future. We are, however, 
bidding for our share of the nation’s 
dollar. In making this bid our past rec- 
ord is an asset of inestimable value. But 
just as one of the chief purposes of a 
political convention is the formulation of 
plans to get votes, so one of the chief 
purposes of a convention of this kind is 
the formulation of plans to get business. 


Plank I—Putting Into Practice What 
We Know 


A man who as a popular after dinner 
speaker has attended over a thousand 
sales conventions said that his experience 
had brought him to the conclusion that 
the subject of every sales convention this 
year should be “How to Use What We 
Know.” 

You probably have heard the story of 
the farmer who was interviewed by the 
representative of a farm paper. The 
salesman went into a long discourse on 
how materially the suggestions in the 
paper would help the farmer improve his 
methods of farming. “But,” objected the 


farmer, “I don’t farm half as good as oF 


know now.” 

None of you would be here ate if 
you didn’t know a lot about what life 
insurance is and does and about life in- 
surance selling. In addition, all of us 
have received, I think, some highly valu- 
able information and some extremely 
practical suggestions from the splendid 
talks that have been given during the 
past three days. After we get back from 
the convention, I should suggest that we 
could make a good start by making a 
definite effort toward putting into prac- 
tice what we know. 


Plank Il—More Careful Study of What 
Penn Mutual Contracts Offer in 
Meeting Present-Day Financial 
Needs 

One of the planks in a platform which 
a retailing expert outlined for. a meet- 
ing of merchants in Chicago with a view 
to getting business in 1932, was “more 
intimate and careful study of consumer’s 
requirements followed by giving custom- 
ers just what they want,” which, trans- 
lated into the language of our business, 
means studying what financial needs 
have been created by the present situa- 
tion and seeing that your clients get 
what they need. 

I heard that recently Eddie Cantor was 
interviewed by a salesman who asked 
him if he didn’t think it would be ad- 
visable to put by something for a rainy 
day. “Put something by for a rainy 
day ?” said Eddie, “Why, it’s raining like 
hell now.’ 

We don’t have to do much studying of 
the effects of the present financial storm 
to realize that the two financial needs 
which we will meet today are the need 


for (1) the maximum protection that can 
be obtained for the minimum outlay and 
(2) guaranteed investment plans. 

I’m pretty familiar with the contracts 
offered by other companies and I’m not 
using the exaggeration usually permitted 
to political orators when I say that there 
are no contracts today which are more 
practical in meeting today’s situations 
than our Convertible Income Policy for 
protection and our O. D. I. in its various 
forms, for investment. 

Nobody is going to find out all the 
possibilities inherent in these contracts 
by merely glancing over the announce- 
ment letters and putting them in the 
files. But underwriters who have made 
a serious study of their possibilities are 
piling up business. 

I heard a sales manager whose organi- 


zation sold a high grade product say one 
time that if his men had to pay $3.50 to 
get into a prospect’s office plus 35 cent 
tax, as they had'to pay $3.85 for admit- 
tance to a theatre, he was pretty sure 
that they would give more thought to 
the advantages of what they were sell- 
ing. While I don’t know that I should 
advocate increasing the difficulties of an 
already difficult job in this way, I do 
want to propose as the second plank in 
our platform a more careful study of 
what not only life insurance offers, but 
what Penn Mutual contracts offer in 
meeting present-day financial needs. 
Plank I1I—Facing Facts Shown by Pro- 
duction Records to Determine 
Where Pressure Is Needed 


The next plank I want to propose is 
that we all face the facts of the existing 





Vice-President Stevenson Starts 
Convention Off At A Fast Clip 


Starting the convention off in character- 
istic vein and at a fast cl p, Vice-President 
John A. Stevenson opened the first session 
with the following greetings to the dele- 
gates: 

It not only gives me a great deal of 
pleasure, but I take a very great pride 
in the privilege of greeting this group of 
Penn Mutual representatives. 

To tell you the real truth, when I met 
so many old friends this morning I felt 
as though I had come to one of those 
house parties that novels of the South 
describe as typical of Southern hospital- 
ity. I’m hoping you have the same feel- 
ing. 

In coming to this year’s convention, 
after the experience of the past year, I 
think we all feel an intense pride in the 
business we represent. We are justified, 
also, in a feeling of intense pride in the 
magnificent position the Penn Mutual 
holds after eighty-five years of financial 
service to the public. 

Some time ago a life insurance execu- 
tive of another company said to me that 
he didn’t believe we in the Penn Mutual 
realized how fortunate we were in hav- 
ing a banker for a president. Personal- 
ly, I think all of us here realize how for- 
tunate we are—and feel, also, that we are 
doubly fortunate in having him speak at 
this convention. 

After Mr. Law’s talk, you will notice 
that in arranging the program we have 
attempted to stick pretty closely to topics 
covering selling methods that are prov- 
ing successful in the field. Top-notchers 
like yourselves are, needless to say, the 
ones who need sales suggestions least. 
But it’s been my experience that top- 


notchers are the ones who are most anx- 
ious to get new ideas. Very possibly 
that’s the reason your names head the 
company production lists. 

In speaking of the necessity for im- 
proved sales ideas and methods, I don’t 
want to make the mistake that a good 
many preachers make who discourse on 
the necessity of church attendance and 
make complaints about the absentees to 
congregations made up only of those who 
faithfully come to the services. I want 
to emphasize the sales side of our busi- 
ness because I think it’s time we started 
an aggressive sales attack rather than 
being satisfied with putting up a credit- 
able defense against present business 
conditions. 

I congratulate those of you who are 
attending this convention on a good job 
well done and I recognize that many of 
you have had rough roads to travel. But 
I think that the time for expressions of 
sympathy over the hardships presented 
by financial conditions is about over. The 
time has come for us to do something 
to overcome these conditions. 

When I watched the Olympic Games 
in San Francisco I was very much im- 
pressed by what their extra effort put 
into a final spurt would do in winning 
an event—and I am entirely ‘confident 
that if, as a group, we are willing to 
make that extra effort—we can point 
with pride to the business records we 
have broken. The names of those who 
are contributing to the Convention pro- 
gram guarantee that what we are going 
to get. are some suggestions on business 
building which have been tried and found 
practical. The rest is up to you. 


situation, as far as our present produc- 
tion records are concerned, with a view 
to improving results. 

An article I was reading in “Sales 
Management” the other day was headed 
by a picture of a rocking-horse to illus- 
trate the fact that in a certain organiza- 
tion the losses of old accounts were 
about equal to the gains in new, with 
the result that a lot of work was being 
expended without getting anywhere. 
The solution to the problem was a care- 
ful analysis of how business was being 
lost and where pressure might be best 
added in order to produce a little for- 
ward motion. The results of the changes 
suggested by this survey were nothing 
short of astonishing. 

It seems to me that for underwriters 
whose business shows somewhat the 
same situation as existed in this busi- 
ness, it might be wise to follow the same 
plan, that is, to study the facts in order 
to find where improvement is possible. 

I know perfectly well that a large 
number of older agents have put in a 
terrific amount of work in keeping their 
business on the books, and had it not 
been for this work a great many of their 
clients would be without badly needed 
protection. At the same time, if your 
new business record isn’t what you'd like 
to have it, are you absolutely sure that 
a careful time control analysis wouldn’t 
show any hours that might be spent in 
interviewing? Or, when you compare 
your record with the records of sales- 
men who have written new business, are 
you sure that you wouldn’t find they 
were putting pressure where you aren’t? 

Kenneth Goode, a friend of mine, made 
the statement that “perhaps business is 
more normal than we are.” He went on 
to explain that the average golfer who 
chances to make three holes in par and 
two birdies in succession is likely to 
think that his next normal round is pret- 
ty poor—not stopping to figure out that 
if he is going to play a professional game 
as a regular thing he has to put in pro- 
fessional practice. 

When I talk to underwriters who com- 
plain of the present situation, I find that 
in a good many cases they are men with 
good contacts who have written a sub- 
stantial amount of business during years 
of unusual prosperity without doing an 
over amount of work. When results are 
not so good, now, for the same amount 
of work, they say none of their pros- 
pects have any money today or they 
could sell plenty of insurance—not stop- 
ping to think that except under unusual- 
ly favorable conditions an average man 
must do super-average work to make a 
super-average record. 


Plank 1V—Application of Aggressive 
Selling Methods 


There isn’t any person in the life in- 
surance world today who doesn’t realize 
that aggressive selling methods are nec- 
essary if we are going to get results. 
While, therefore, no platform would be 
complete without this plank, as no polit- 
ical platform would be complete this year 
without a prohibition plank—it all comes 
back to putting in practice what we al- 
ready know. 

A salesman from one organization re- 
marked that he was tired of getting 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Servicing and Selling Today 


By Thomas M. Scott, 
Of John A. Stevenson Home Office Agency 


As time is our capital and no agent 
can possibly service a large clientele and 
write considerable new business as well, 
and likewise have some opportunity for 
playing golf, or have other recreation, 
without making every minute of his time 
count, I try to conserve mine in three 
main ways which I suggest to you as 
follows: 

lst—Use the mails wherever possible. 
In spite of the increased postage it will 
pay you to let Uncle Sam run. many er- 
rands for you such as delivering con- 
verted policies, and new contracts (ac- 
companied each time, of course, with a 
proper letter of explanation); sending 
change of beneficiary papers, loan papers, 
lien notes, temporary notes, etc. 

And in the many other ways where it 
isn’t absolutely necessary for you to see 
your prospect or client personally. 

Now as to Servicing Old Policyholders 


Tact is always desirable, but there are 
many cases where you have made all ar- 
rangements in connection with the case 
by ’phone or in person previously and a 
letter delivered by the postman answers 
every purpose and saves your time. 

2nd—Use the telephone increasingly. 

Don’t waste valuable time going to see 
a client, even though he has written to 
you to call until you first have tried to 
handle the matter for him over the 
*phone and if possible give him the in- 
formation or service he wants that way 
or send him the necessary papers, etc., 
by mail. 

3rd—I train my two secretaries to take 
care of all the details of service that they 
possibly can, and to write and sign them- 
selves aS my secretary as many letters 
as possible in connection with this serv- 
ice—after I, of course, have told them, 
when necessary, what to do, how to do 
it, what to say, etc. 

Naturally in these letters I have them 
say that Mr. Scott has arranged what 
they want, and asked the secretary to 
write this letter, etc., thus keeping the 
personal contact and letting the man 
know that I am giving him the service 
he requires, but also making it unneces- 





sary for me to read and personally sign 

all the letters before they go out, al- 

though naturally I read the copies after- 

wards and see that the proper service 

has been given and if any mistake or 

oversight occurs I have it corrected. 
One Day’s Work 


An actual day I had some time ago, 
while unusual, illustrates exactly what I 
try to do in the way of making my time 
count. 

It was a Monday morning and resulted 
as follows: 

Arrived at the office 8:30, looked over 
the mail. Dictated letters and got every- 
thing I could started through the works. 

9:15—called upon the vice-president of 
a bank and placed a $5,000 policy. 

9:30 called upon a client to interest 
him in $10,000 additional, making an ap- 
pointment for a little later. 

9:45 returned to the office and be- 
tween that and 12:15 make numerous 
’phone calls, answered letters, took care 
of various items of service for policy- 
holders, 

12:30 went to lunch with a big client 
as his guest at new luncheon club; ap- 
plied for membership in the club through 
my client; placed a $60,000 policy I had 
issued for him, thus getting him our 
limit and arranged to see if I could get 
him $40,000 additional outside. 

1:30 returned to the office, signed let- 
ters and took care of other details. 

2:00 called upon a lawyer client and 
placed a $5,000 policy. 

3:00 called upon another client in West 
Philadelphia, placed $5,000 and tried to 
place additional $11,000. 

4:00 called upon another client whose 
application for $100,000 had been post- 
poned recently. 

4:30 called upon another client and 
placed a $16,220 policy. 

5:15 returned to the office, signed let- 
ters, read carbon copies of letters my sec- 
retary had sent out, made up my records, 
and planned my work for the next day. 

6:15 train for home. 

Now as to Selling: 

As your old policyholders are your best 
prospects you will find that as a result 
of the service you give them you will get 
a lot of new business. 

This year I have had one very graphic 
illustration of this. 


One of my insureds is a prominent and 
successful corporation lawyer in Phila- 
delphia. About two years ago he told 
me he had recommended to one of his 
clients, a large corporation, that they 
should carry business insurance on the 
lives of their executives; and that as he 
appreciated the way I had handled his 
insurance and the service I was giving 
him he would let me know when the time 
was ripe and send me up to see the com- 
pany then. 

The early part of this year he did ad- 
vise me that the time was opportune and 
sent me up to this large radio concern 
as their life insurance advisor. 

There were a number of other com- 
panies on the case, inasmuch as the cor- 
poration had for some years Group Life 
and Health and Accident insurance in 
one company and in another company a 
form of insurance corresponding some- 
what to our Salary Savings plan; but the 
final result after numerous conferences 
with the executive vice-nresident, the 
president and assistant secretary was the 
placing in companies recommended by 
me of $2,650,000 of life insurance on 
twelve leading executives, calling for ap- 
proximately $92,000 of premiums. 


Now as to Selling 


As in most large cases there were cer- 
tain other agents to be taken care of 
and some split-ups necessary, but my 
share personally of the business was well 
worth while; and as life insurance ad- 
visor my position was very satisfactory 
and remains so today, both for future 
business and personal insurance, of 
which latter some considerable has al- 
ready been written in addition to the 
business insurance. 


Insuring Policy Loans 


Then you can get men to insure the 
loans on their policies if you intelligent- 
ly and adequately present the proposi- 
tion. 

Recently I had Mr. J. P. C., a promi- 
nent Philadelphia attorney, insure $35,000 
of loans on his policies as a result of my 
suggestion and of course I have had nu- 
merous small policies such as $5,000 and 
less. 


Insure Shrinkage in Property and 
Security Values 


Naturally insurance to cover shrinkage 
in the value of securities and other hold- 
ings is still im order and doubtless all 
of you have written your share of that. 
Just recently I had an additional policy 
on Mr. D. of Philadelphia to cover that. 

Inasmuch as I took additional personal 
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insurance myself to cover such shrink- 
age I can conscientiously recommend it 
to my clients. 


Use Dividend Accumulations 


Another way to get business is to use 
the dividend accumulations on old poli- 
cies to pay the first and if possible par- 
tially or wholly future years on new in- 
surance. 


Convert Your Term Policies 


People appreciate now more than ever 
the great advantage and value there is 
in having equities in their policies be- 
cause they realize that it is one of the 
safest investments they can make. 

The case of F. P., treasurer of one of 
the large savings fund societies in Phila- 
delphia, illustrates this point. 

He had to borrow money on some of 
his life policies with me and when I sug- 
gested the converting of some of his 
Term insurance over to the permanent 
form he readily acquiesced because he 
appreciated the advantages of having 
cash and loan values in his insurance. 

Recently the case I had with the presi- 
dent of one of Philadelphia’s large trust 
companies illustrates that. This man 
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(Walter K. H.) had earlier in the year 
converted $15,000 of his Term insurance 
to the Ordinary Life basis, and owing to 
the shrinkage in the value of his stock 
and other security holdings he didn’t feel 
in a position to convert any more. 

However, in looking up the matter I 
found that with the $45,000 additional 
Term insurance he carried he could con- 
vert it now and really pay about $76 less 
the first year than if it remained on the 
Term basis, owing to the large conver- 
sion credit allowed by the company, due 
principally to the fact that there were 
large dividend accumulations on the 
Term policies. 

Needless to say he made the conver- 
sion promptly especially when I showed 
him that the second and subsequent 
years he didn’t need to pay more than 
what he had been paying on the Term 
policy if he didn’t wish to because he 
could carry the increase as a lien against 
the insurance until such time as he 
wanted to pay it off. 


Convert Your Term Policies 


In these conversions arrange ample 
time for the insured to take care of the 
increased investment the first year and 
explain the lien note possibility for sec- 
ond and subsequent years if necessary, 
but get him to realize that it is to his 
advantage to pay the full premium each 
year and build up the splendid equities 
in the way of cash, loan, paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance values in the new 
policy. 


Business Insurance Needed Now 
More Than Ever 


The success or failure of many com- 
panies depends more than ever upon the 
ability and management brains of its 
present executives—and if death should 
step in the companies more than need 
the indemnity or financial protection af- 
forded by life insurance. 

I have one case now where the presi- 
dent of the company whom I have in- 
sured on numerous occasions for quite a 
large amount of personal as well as busi- 
ness insurance (the latter being payable 
to his company) is working out a plan to 
insure for $50,000 each the two vice-presi- 
dents of his company and when I re- 
turn home from the convention I expect 
to close that case up. 


Make All the Contacts and Friend- 
ships Possible 


While I play golf primarily for pleas- 
ure I find that you can have not only 
pleasure but profitable contacts if you 
play it with men that you like who hap- 
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pen to be substantial business, profes- 
sional or financial ones. 

I have in mind the president of one 
of the national banks in Philadelphia 
with whom I play golf frequently. I 
have insured him a number of times in 


spite of the fact that the bank has al- 
ways been very close to another life in- 
surance company and I am now work- 
ing with the president of a salary savings 
proposition. 

Also in civic and other affairs you can 
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do a lot of good and at the same time 
you are enlarging your acquaintances 
and friendships. 

For instance, I am president of my 
civic association and also president of 
the Men’s Union of my church and while 
neither of these positions are held for 
business purposes the “by products” of 
additional contacts, acquaintances and 
friendships are worth while. 

It is said there are two ways of know- 
ing men; play with them and work with 
them; and in our recreations, civic work 
and other activities we can utilize both 
of these ways—which gives us additional 
contacts with whom to work on a strict- 
ly professional basis. 





PRESENTED WITH TWO BOOKS 


Every delegate registered at the Penn 
Mutual convention at White Sulphur 
Springs last week received, with the 
compliments of the company, two books, 
“I Dare You,” by William H. Danforth, 
chairman of the board of the Ralston 
Purina Co. and “Daily Thoughts for 
Friendly Fellows,” by Sidney J. Bur- 
goyne, 
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Present Day Prospecting 





Analyze Your Prospect Sources 


By A. F. Randolph, ;' 
Of Holgar J. Johnson Agency, Pittsburgh 


It is my opinion that many of us are 
blind to present-day prospects and need 
a doctor to advise us of our impairments. 
I, myself, was blind until about six 
months ago when Dr. Holgar J. Johnson 
prescribed for me. 

Holgar suggested to me that I make 
an analysis about the first of the year as 
to the sources of my business on the last 
fifty policyholders. It was recommended 
that I analyze these policyholders to de- 
termine from whence they came. The 
results of this analysis were as follows: 


First Last 
Fifty Fifty 
Home Office Leads.......... 6% 10% 
Third Party and Former 
Business Associates ...... 40% 60% 
oo eee 18% — 
SEE siguaavactaoneambe eres 32% 12% 
er 4% 2% 
Business Connections ...... _- 4% 
POMCVMONGELS 66 5 ccccsvcccces — 12% 


In order to pay for one life, it was 
necessary for me to make 33 calls, see 
23 people and give 9 sales talks. My 
average age was 27 (my own age), my 
average policy was $3,261, the value of 
each call was 75c, each person seen $1.16, 
each sales talk $3.00. 

But!!! Here is where my 
came. 

I had spent 60% of my time on cold 
canvass which, as the chart shows, gave 
me but 18% of my business. It was at 
this point that I saw the light. It was 
here as Vash Young would say, “I was 
born again.” Therefore, I did a right 
about face. I have worked in the last 
six months exclusively in those fields 
which were most profitable to me. My 
last analysis shows that 72% of my busi- 


surprise 


ness now comes from Third Party influ- 
ence with my former business connec- 
tions and my personal friends. In this 
class I spend 75% of my time. In the 
other field of prospects I get the balance 
or 28% of my business. It is now nec- 
essary to give eight sales talks instead 
of nine for each life paid for and my 
other values have increased proportion- 
ately. My Third Party influence has 
been most effective in talking with 
former business associates where I was 
on the staff of the Y. M. C. A., the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pittsburgh and 
an employe of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. In these places I go to the De- 
partment Heads, whom I usually know, 
and with their permission and coopera- 
tion, I solicit periodically every person 
in the Department. It so happens that 
there is one group of people who work 
by night and I find it necessary to get 
up every Friday morning at 4:30 in order 
to talk to them, at just about the same 
time they receive their weekly pay 
checks. I have had very good luck in 
helping some of these people to spend 
some of their pay checks with the Penn 
Mutual. 

My prospecting has ceased to be 
guess-work. I have used in more or less 
degree most of the sources of prospect- 
ing listed by our booklet, “Three Names 
a Day,” and a great many others. But, 
as a result of my own personal analysis, 
I now know where my business comes 
from. I know where I can spend my 
time profitably. 

Is prospecting a problem to you? Let 
me suggest a remedy. Analyze your past 
results; build your future on the basis 
of past profits. 





Selectivity In Prospecting 


By John Milner, 
Of John T. Haviland Agency, Newark, 


Present day methods of prospecting, to 
me, means simply a strict application of 
Penn Mutual Plans. The only thing new 
is John Milner’s attitude. Ordinarily, if a 
man (1) had a need, (2) could pass, (3) 
could pay, and (4) was approachable by 
me, I would without hesitation consider 
him a prospect. But today, 1932, and 
for the past several months, a strict ap- 
plication of that yardstick has made it 
imperative for me to pass quickly to 
number three, “Can he pay?” “Does he 
have the money to pay if I can interest 
him ?” 

Present day prospects are those indi- 
viduals whom I can reasonably expect 
to sell now or in the very near future. 
That definition suggests to me two valu- 
able points: (1) Selectivity of prospects 
in terms of my own individuality as an 
agent, (2) it establishes in my mind the 
idea of an early sale, which in itself is 
stimulating. 

To re-establish in my mind the type of 
men I could most likely sell, I took a 
new inventory of my own situation. Age 
3, married, 2 children, home owner, 
automobile, sport interests—particularly 
tennis and golf. From that analysis of 
myself I developed a composite of the 


type of prospects to whom I could most 
comfortably and effectively talk. As 


proof of the fact. that the plan had some 
merit, 68% of my business in the past 
year was done with married men between 
the ages of 26 and 36 and whose circum- 
stances paralleled by own very closely. 

The Asbury Park banks have been of 
great help to me as a life underwriter. 
Having taken occasion to establish con- 
fidence in my ability by association with 
their trust officers, I have obtained many 
prospects from our local banks. Two 
were officers of the banks. 

Our city boasts of some of the finest 
golf, tennis, bridge and social clubs in 
the state of New Jersey. Through ac- 
tive membership in three, I have been 
able to develop substantial prospects. Of 
the sixty-three members of our tennis 
club, twenty-seven are clients of mine. 
To speed up the process, to gain access 
to the men who are going ahead, I of- 
fered to assist in the club management. 
As a result of some work on the pub- 
licity committee in arranging an exhibi- 
tion match between Bill Tilden and Vin- 
cent Richards, I made several valuable 
contacts. To date I have sold two: one 
a O.D.1-policy for $9,840, and the other 
a Con. Inc. policy for $11,840. 

In a territory such as mine, a city of 
15,000, I have to be a keen observer in 
times like these of current events, alert 
for changes of every description. There- 
fore, with a microscopic eye I follow our 
local papers for notices of births, changes 
in positions, engagements, institutional 
activities, marriage announcements, men 
whose businesses are reorganized, nar- 
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row escapes in accidents, political and 
school appointments, etc. From that 
source I have written and paid for 
considerable business since January 1, 
1932, I attempt at all times to be dis- 
tinctly “Prospect Conscious.” 


The addition of a little salesmanship 
to the friendships which I have been able 
to develop with our local doctors, law- 
yers and dentists has been productive of 
a number of leads which resulted in the 
sale of some business. _ 

From suggestions by friends in the real 
estate business with regard to families 
moving to our town I have sold a num- 
ber of cases. 

Through my study of successful life in- 
surance men, I find they thoroughly en- 
joy meeting people, striving at all times 
to make a favorable impression. I culti- 


vate the knack of remembering names 
and faces and find it to be a valuable as- 
set. Above all, I endeavor to be genuine 
and sincere in everything I do, never 
overlooking an opportunity to do some- 
one a favor—providing it doesn’t cost me 
any money. 

My present day methods of prospect- 
ing require careful selectivity. Selected 
prospects are those who have the money 
and can be induced to admit they have 
the money. The day and time of gen- 
eralities is over. My present day method 
of prospecting has made it necessary for 
me to allot a larger part of each day to 
building a market for that which I must 
sell. There are four at our home who 
must eat. Moreover, having no fear of 
losing my job, I am determined that 
nothing shall impede my progress as a 
life insurance man. 





Prospecting For Prestige 


By Gantt Baggot, 
Of Will O. Ferguson Agency 


If I could say, “I have found a new 
sure fire prospecting method, simple, yet 
so complete that you may discard the 
plan you are now using because your 
worries are over,” I believe you would 
be very happy; but, unfortunately, my 
experience has taught me that the old 
ways are the better ways, and prospect- 
ing still remains the drudgery of the life 
insurance business. And yet, though un- 
pleasant, we cannot deny its importance, 
especially this year when people are sup- 
posed not in a buying mood. Our suc- 
cess, I believe you will agree, bears a 
direct relation to the quantity and the 
quality, particularly the quality, of our 
prospecting. 

In preparation for a sale I have 
learned, too often, that I have gathered 
only bare facts such as data concerning 
my prospects age, income, domestic rela- 
tions, and all those other prescribed 
things which you know are necessary to 
present a case on the basis of needs. 
And while my job may have been rea- 
sonably complete in this respect, and 
while I thought my presentation was 
convincing, you can imagine my surprise 
when my prospect didn’t buy. Now, 
please don’t assume I am trying to con- 
vey the idea I am a super-salesman who 


closes cases with clocklike regularity 
when given a good set of facts. On the 
contrary. I am not a good salesman but 
must lean heavily on the law of averages 
but even so the old law of averages 
seemed to go “haywire” too frequently. 
There is nothing gratifying in a lost 
sale save perhaps the knowledge of val- 
uable experience gained by mistakes. 

After losing more sales than I thought 
I should, it dawned on me that to sell 
life insurance under present conditions 
I would have to be more than a good 
mechanic. It would be necessary to de- 
velop something which would cause men 
to like me and to have confidence in me 
at the outset of my interview. Realiz- 
ing I was lacking in nimble wit and 
could not readily adjust myself to a sit- 
uation on the spur of the moment, the 
thought occurred—why not prospect for 
prestige? It wouldn’t do any harm—it 
might improve my percentage of closes 
and that was what I wanted most. 

The question naturally arose for what 
data should I prospect to get my man to 
accept me favorably and where should | 
look. By the trial and error method, I 
learned some useful things. For instance, 
I found it valuable to find out about my 
prospect’s temperament; whether he is 
decisive or dilatory; thrifty or improvi- 
dent; friendly or reserved, and about his 
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The Turning Point 


By Wallis Boileau, Jr. 


The Turning Point to which I have 
reference is not the turning point of 
business as a whole, but the turning point 
in our relation to things around us along 
the highway of our own particular ac- 
tivities as they pass from yesterday 
through today and into tomorrow. Per- 
haps a number of us have not recog- 
nized that we have reached such a turn- 
ing point but have felt simply that the 
grade has been a little steeper, but that 
the road ahead presents no problems that 
have not always been found and requires 
for our further progress merely a con- 
tinuance of the methods which have 
brought us this far. To some extent that 
is true and will always be true for those 
who are indifferent to the challenge of 
keeping abreast or ahead of the proces- 
sion. In some parts of the world the 
ox cart is still used as a means of trans- 
portation and now and then we find that 
famous old equipage known as “Lizzy” 
still wheezing along the road. They get 
there eventually, of course, but those 
who are going the farthest and covering 
the most ground in the most efficient 
manner are those who are taking advan- 
tage of every improvement that modern 
science and invention can devise. So, we 
who are planning and hoping to move 
forward to greater accomplishments must 
examine our equipment to keep it con- 
stantly up to date to meet the require- 
ments of the road ahead. 

_ Strangely enough, we find at this turn- 
ing point a verification of the fact that 
right progress does not always result 
solely from the acquisition of new de- 
vices, but that frequently it requires the 
discarding of things that originally ap- 
peared to be most desirable, but which 
are not adapted to changing circum- 
stances. Science freauently rediscovers 
value in principles and materials previ- 
ously deemed to be obsolete; the world 
of business has found that ideas once 
considered out of date and old fashioned 
are the real backbone of sound and sta- 
ble progress; and what is true of science 





and general business applies with equal 
force to the business of life insurance 
distribution and administration. 


Entering New Era 


All life insurance field workers are en- 
tering upon an era in which the com- 
modity you have to sell will be one of 
the most important integral parts in the 
economic fabric of the nation. Needs as 
we have known them to have existed in 
the past will exist unchanged in the fu- 
ture and we shall have the additional ad- 
vantage of that greater comprehension of 
the value and uses of life insurance which 
has literally been forced upon the public 
by the events of the past two or three 
years. To that extent, our position to- 
day and tomorrow proves the rule that 
“it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
But, if it is certain that we shall be bene- 
ficiaries of the past in that respect, it is 
equally certain that we may not and can- 
not delude ourselves into false security 
that the wider acceptance of life insur- 
ance in the public mind is going to make 
it less imperative to keep eternally ham- 
mering at the job of eliminating waste 
motion and perfecting our sales proc- 
esses. 

The number of people who will ask us 
to sell life insurance to them—who vol- 
untarily open their doors to us as ready 
buyers—will still remain almost negligi- 
ble in relation to the whole and there 
will be no greater freedom than there 
has ever been from the necessity of go- 
ing out into the field and carrying our 
message and our service to those who 
need them. On the contrary, we shall 
find an even keener competition than we 
have had from other lines of business, for 
we must bear in mind those other busi- 
nesses have not been idle but have been 
setting their own houses in order so as 
to be in the best possible position to 
take advantage of returning business ac- 
tivity. So far as merchandising is con- 
cerned, distributors are facing and will 
probably face for some time to come 
what is known as a “buyer’s market” and 
from the standpoint of the public, the 
marginal consumer of the past—the man 
who buys only at or below a certain 
price level has become the major rather 





than the incidental objective of everyone 
who has something to sell. You have 
but to look around you to find concrete 
evidence that this is so, for every shop 
window that you pass is shouting it at 
you. 

During the time when there has been 
little or no trade, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have not simply been sitting 
back and spending their time bemoaning 
their sad position. They have been study- 
ing their own minds, making changes 
here and there that would reduce costs 
and increase efficiency. The public, too, 
has learned the power of not buying and 
has forced the manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of commercial articles to a position 
where they must be content with a rea- 
sonable measure of profit rather than 
the large profit which characterized so 
many transactions in the past. Beyond 
this, the events of the past two years 
have practically eliminated the necessity 
which so many people previously felt for 
putting up a false front—living up to the 
Joneses—and individuals are no longer 
ashamed to admit that they cannot af- 
ford to have as luxurious a car, or as big 
a house, or so many servants, or as fine 
clothes as their neighbors have. This 
thing, which for want of a better word 
we have called “a depression” has, in 
fact, been a period of readjustment of 
values—of the reestablishment of the 
right sense of perspective and propor- 
tion, and a sobering experience to a peo- 
ple drunk with the madness of material 
gain. 

How long this new found sobriety will 
last I do not know. I hope it will be a 
long time. Time alone will determine 
that; but while it is here, life insurance 
men and women must take cognizance 
of it and adapt themselves to its re- 
quirements if they are to receive its ad- 
vantages. Fortunately for us, this is not 
a hard task if we understand what must 
be done. On every side we hear that 
life insurance salesmen must adapt them- 
selves to new conditions, and the impres- 
sion is created that this means there is 
some new but undefined technique of 
selling that must be mastered. There 
seems to be a sort of mystery about it 
all—but actually there is no mystery. 

Changed Thinking Habits 

The first requirement is a recognition 
of a change in the thinking habits of a 
great people as a whole, and the second 
is the application of common sense in the 
relation of our business to those think- 
ing habits. If there is a restoration of a 
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proper perspective and a revaluation of 
the responsibilities which men have as- 
sumed then there is brought to us the 
necessity for renewed emphasis upon the 
protective function (with all that that 
implies) of our great business—to cut 
out the fancy thinking we have been do- 
ing and to get back to the solid bedrock 
of real life insurance. If greater secur- 
ity of investment is the watchword for 
those who may have surplus money over 
that which is needed to secure protection 
then we must know how and why life in- 
surance gives that security—not merely 
that it does—and be prepared to point 
by example to the advantages of what 
we have to offer. The last two years 
have literally poured such examples into 
our hands. If a greater spirit of thrift 
and saving will mark the financial think- 
ing of the younger generation which has 
many years ahead of it for this purpose, 
we must foster that spirit and lead that 
thinking into life insurance channels. 

If the marginal consumer of the past 
is the major buyer of the present and 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Our Biggest Competitor 


By Osborne Bethea, 
General Agent, Cleveland 


The title, “Life Underwriter” intrigues 
me. Life, Luring, Moving, dynamic. 
The title indicates growth and progress. 

You will agree with me that the great- 
est competitor of the life underwriter is 
self discipline. More specifically self 
discipline in the use of our time. 

In other words, Oh! how easy it is to 
be enthusiastic at 9 a.m. but think of 
the courage and determination required 
to carry on at 3:30 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

It is the opinion of many successful 
leaders of men that every man possesses 
a spark of dynamite—somewhere—that 
will, if exploded, carry him to heights 
previously not thought of or even dreamt 
about. 

After all, we are successful only in the 
direct ratio of what we are doing to 
what we are capable of doing. 

For instance,—one of our Cleveland 
representatives discovered that eight or 
nine sales talks a week produced little 
or no business. But, by application of 
greater self-discipline in the use of his 
time, he increased his sales talks to fif- 
teen and eighteen a week. Along with 
that he developed a “burning desire” to 
make progress. This agent is now pro- 
ducing one, two, three and sometimes 
four applications a week. 

It seems a matter of keeping the 
mental attitude geared up to purposeful 
effort. 

At the close to this splendid first ses- 
sion, I offer the plan and results of one 
underwriter of The Penn Mutual. 

The plan is simple and is in daily 
operation. It is a constructive program. 

The Plan: 

(1) A written outline of the day’s work 
because it presupposes the necessity of 


thinking through the problems of the 
day. 

(2) A matched set of selling ideas— 
thanks to Joe Reese for this excellent 
idea. 

(3) 14 calls are being made every day. 

(4) 2% sales talks per day and trying 
to get 3. 

(5) Center of Influence prospecting is 
the chief method of developing new 
names with information. 

(6) Immediate action the first thing 
every morning, not on details but “Sell- 
ing.” 

(7) Not three but five planned at- 
tempts to close for each sales idea. 

It takes courage and grit to live up to 
this program over a period of months 
but it will get results. 

The results in this instance are brief- 
ly as follows: 


1929 (First year in business)..... $97,000 


Se ee GOOEY o dvct cacrensewanes 221,000 

BO CO CREED pc ikcccicdedcbosnes 209,000 

1932 (Up to August Ist 61% 
apt MRR A NPD 197,000 


The pace is increasing in speed and 
efficiency. It seems that a half million 
this year is possible. 

This is but the miracle of a simple 
plan and definite follow through. 

It will conquer the tendency away 
from Time Control. Furthermore, “It 
will make our greatest competitor—self- 
discipline, our staunchest ally.” 

In closing may I introduce this man 
with such a will to win. He is doing the 
job outlined and inspires me daily. He 
has conquered his greatest competitor. 
Will Samuel B. Gregory, of Cleveland, 
please rise and meet the Penn Mutual 
field forces? 


Sales Demonstration on Family 
Annuity Bond 


By Robert E. Olmsted, 


Detroit 


(Part of the agent taken by Mr. Olm- 
sted; that of the prospect by Wayne H. 
McCarty, Detroit.) 

A: Mr. McCarty? 


P: Yes, sir. 

A: My name is Olmsted, Robert Olm- 
sted of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. I telephoned you yesterday. 


P: Sit down, Mr. Olmsted. I hard- 
ly know why I made an appointment 
with you as I am not in the least in- 
terested in any additional life insurance. 

A: I judge, then, Mr. McCarty, that 
you now own a certain amount of life 
insurance. 

P: Yes, indeed. I have all I want. 
You see, there is just Mrs. McCarty and 
myself—we have no children—and I be- 
lieve I have all the life insurance I need. 

A: Do you have a sheet of paper 
handy? Thank you. 

Mr. McCarty, you are the best judge of 
that question. At any rate, we find that 
when a man has closed his life insur- 
ance book as you have, there can be only 
two reasons for it. Men either feel that 
they have all the life insurance they need 
or else they feel that they can not afford 
any additional insurance. Now from 
what you tell me the reason you have 
closed you life insurance book is not 
because you can not afford any more, 
but simply because you feel you do not 
need any more. Is that right? 

P: Yes, sir. That’s the picture ex- 
actly. 

A: I judge then, Mr. McCarty, that 
if in the future you should come to feel 
the need of additional insurance you 
would be glad to purchase some, wouldn’t 
you? 

P: Surely. 

A: Meanwhile, what are your partic- 
ular investment hobbies? Where are 
you putting your surplus money? 

P: Well, to be honest with you, I’ve 
gone back into the stock market lately. 
I think we’re due for a good rise. 

A: Well, we’ve all been burned but I 
guess we all get the same itch when we 
see it moving up these days. Mr. Mc- 
Carty, I wonder whether you have asked 
yourself one very important question. 
Many men have told us that they have 
been able to think a lot straighter and 
more clearly after having answered it. 
Just what do you want the stock market 
to do for you? 

P: That’s easy. 
me a lot of money. 

A: Check. And just why do you want 
a lot of money? 

P: Well, I suppose I want money for 
the things it will buy, if that’s what you 
mean, 

A: Exactly. It isn’t worth anything 
until you begin to use it, is it? And you 
can’t begin to use it and feel comfort- 
able until it commences to provide a defi- 
nite, steady income, can you? 

I suppose not. 


I want it to make 


Photo Artist 





CARROLL FREY 


A: Now, Mr. McCarty, if we could 
show you a channel of investment that 
will produce a larger, secure income for 
you and Mrs. McCarty when you most 
want it, than any other form of invest- 
ment you know of, I assume you would 
be perfectly willing to divert a portion 
of your investment surplus to that chan- 
nel, wouldn’t you? 

P: Mr. Olmsted, if you are talking 
about life insurance, I am not interested. 
I have all I have any use for. 


A: Mr. McCarty, I am not talking 
about life insurance as I believe you un- 
derstand it, at all. You do, however, ad- 
mire the investment sagacity of life in- 
surance companies, don’t you? 

P: Yes, I do. 


A: Then, if you were to learn of a 
plan of investment that would do what 
you want done, better than any other 
plan you know of, the fact that a life 
insurance company sponsored it, would 
be a point in its favor, wouldn’t it? 

P: Well, what is your plan? 

A: Iam just about to show you. First 
of all, if you do like it, would it be a 
practical thing for you to invest $200 per 
month in it? 

P: No, I don’t think so. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Insurance as Loan Security 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ance on the lives of customers who have 
outstanding loans with the bank in the 
following, and this might be considered 
as the general attitude of metropolitan 
banks: 


General Position of Metropolitan Banks 


“The credit officers of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. are advised, in cases 
where the death of an individual might 
be prejudicial to the safety of a loan, 
to make adequate life insurance protec- 
tion a requisite to the granting of such 
a loan. 

“The fundamental purpose of insurance 
is replacement. When property is of- 
fered as security it is essential that it 
be insured to provide replacement in 
event of fire or damage. It is just as 
essential that life insurance be taken 
out to provide replacement for the earned 
income of an individual, when the death 
of that individual might have an ad- 
verse effect upon the safety of his loans. 

“Tt has also been the practice of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. to recommend 
to our customers, particularly during the 
past two years, the advisability of im- 
mediately acquiring adequate life insur- 
ance to replace protection lost through 
reverses and to guarantee a definite cash 
estate upon their death regardless of 
what may happen to their personal as- 
sets.” 

The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee says on this subject: “It 
has been our practice to require borrow- 
ers who are indebted to this bank to 
deposit life insurance as further security 
to their indebtedness and in instances 
where the insurance has not been suffi- 
cient we have requested them to take 
out additional insurance to meet contin- 
gencies if they should die while under 
obligations to this bank.” 

The Union Guardian Trust of Detroit 
says: “This company has requested bor- 
rowers to take out or assign life insur- 
ance to us for the purpose of protect- 
ing loans on which collateral has been 
insufficient. Our views on the subject of 
life insurance are well known. We have 
advocated it in estate planning for many 
years.” 


Some of Legal Points Involved 


Life insurance policies as collateral was 
the subject of an article in a recent is- 
sue of “Burroughs Clearing House” by 
Oliver J. Neibel, trust officer of the Com- 
mercial Trust of Kansas City. Mr. 
Neibel presented the trust company point 
of view on the subject, but made a strong 
endorsement of the value of life insur- 
ance as collateral. 

Life insurance policies with cash and 
surrender values serve as gilt-edged se- 
curity for a debt of the policyholder be- 
cause the assignee may obtain, upon ap- 
plication to the insurance company, the 
surrender value in cash. Almost any 
other security might depreciate in the 
market to less than the value when the 
security was pledged, Mr. Neibel points 
out. Life insurance, on the other hand, 
if the premium is paid becomes more 
valuable by the passage of time. If the 
insured dies the face of the policy will 
be paid out of which the assignee can 
collect his claim. The only uncertain- 
ties facing the prospective assignee are: 
making the policy subject to his assign- 
ment and the payment of the premiums. 

Following are some additional points 
made by Mr. Neibel: 

The usual principles applicable to oth- 


er branches of the law cannot be applied 
to the law in respect to life insurance 
policies. The particular policy under con- 
sideration is, to some extent at least, 
the law in itself. In the absence of any 
specifically applicable statutes or deci- 
sions, the provisions of the insurance 
contract control, and there is no standard 
form for a life insurance policy. In- 
surance companies frequently change the 
terms of their policies; therefore what 
is true regarding one life policy may not 
be true regarding another policy issued 
by the same company. Moreover, most 
states have statutes which change the 
effect of the life insurance contract. 

If the debt has been paid and the as- 
signment to the creditor has not been 
released, the rule seems to be that he 
can nevertheless recover, but the general 
law seems to be plain that the creditor 
must pay the proceeds over to the proper 
party; i. e., the beneficiary or the estate 
of the insured, if there be no beneficiary. 

There is absolutely no doubt but that 
a creditor has an insurable interest suf- 
ficient to make an assignment to him 
valid to the extent of the indebtedness 
of the insured to the creditor, but there 
seems to be a conflict of authorities as 
to whether or not the assignee can col- 
lect the full amount of the policy if the 
debt does not equal the amount collect- 
ed. The law is clear in Missouri and in 
many other states, however, that the 
creditor can retain only the amount of 
the debt, which would include unpaid 
interest, premiums paid and _ interest 
thereon. The balance he holds as trus- 
tee for the beneficiary of the policy, or 
if there be no beneficiary, then for the 
estate of the deceased. 

As to the rights of assignees who do 
not have insurable interest, this question 
is usually not of great interest to a bank 
that has taken life insurance policies as 
collateral for a debt, except for the bear- 
ing it might have on the amount a cred- 
itor can recover on a policy. In states 
where it is held that an assignee with- 
out an insurable interest cannot collect 
the policy upon the death of the insured, 
it is usually held that an assignee can 
only collect the amount of his debt, plus 
interest, etc. In states where the con- 
trary is held, usually an assignee under 
an absolute assignment can collect and 
keep the full face of the policy. 

It seems to be plain in most states 
that no one can legally be made the 
beneficiary of an insurance policy, nor 
can an insurance policy be assigned to 
a person who has no insurable interest 
in the life of the insured. It is con- 
sidered contrary to public policy to per- 
mit one to profit by the death of a per- 
son through insurance, unless the bene- 
ficiary will suffer some pecuniary loss 
as a result of such death. 


DECHERT AGENCY EXPANDS 

The W. L. Dechert Co. agency of 
Harrisonburg, Va., has acquired the fire 
and casualty business of the Dovel & 
Dovel agency of that city, effective Sep- 
tember 1. Dovel & Dovel will continue 
under the same name to conduct an ex- 
clusive life business, representing the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond for which it 
has been district agent for some time. 








John T. Flynn, prominent life insur- 
ance man of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
has been a visitor in New York the past 
week. 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 





Selling ‘The Farmer 


A. W. Tell, associate general agent, 
Union Central, Scottsbluff, Neb., gives 
this illustration which he uses with a 
farmer: 

“Suppose your neighbor, Mr. Jones (I 
use the name of his neighbor) who owns 
the farm next to yours, came to you to- 
day and said: ‘I’ll sell you my eighty 
acre farm for $10,000 if you will pay me 
1% a year on the $10,000 for rent, and 
then deposit enough money, from the 
proceeds of the crops raised each year, 
in the bank at 5% compound annually 
so that the money deposited with interest 
accretions will amount to the $10,000 in 
the twenty years. At the end of twenty 
years Jones will give you a deed to the 
place, but will put a proviso in the con- 
tract that if you should die at any time 
he will give your family the deed for the 
money you have deposited up to that 
date. If you should meet with re- 
verses at any time after three years, 
Jones agrees to give you a deed to as 
many acres as the money which you 
have deposited to that date will buy 
(paid-up insurance) or he will let 
you continue to live on the farm for 
as long a period as your savings account 
will pay the rent (extended insurance) 
or let you withdraw the cash which you 
have on deposit and move off the place 
(cash value).’” 

In practically every instance Mr. 


Farmer would be very much pleased to 
buy the farm on such terms and he is 
very much surprised to learn that that 
is the manner in which the life insurance 
functions. 


Four Arguments 


Four arguments which I am using to 
good advantage in getting business un- 
der present conditions may be set forth 
briefly as follows: 


Four per cent per annum is better than 
10% perhaps. 

Liabilities in event of death are still 
rated at one hundred cents on dollars 
while assets have depreciated to a very 
great extent. Create a one hundred cent 
asset in life insurance to cover a one 
hundred cent liability. : 

When old age arrives it is pleasant to 
be in a position whereby one’s working 
would be a matter of choice and not ne- 
cessity. 

The time-tried fundamental of life in- 
surance—“Protection for Mary and the 
babies.” 





6 YEARS’ WEEKLY PRODUCTION 

W. J. Chambers, Jr., of the J. C. Mc- 
Namara Organization, Guardian Life 
managers in New York City, recently 
completed six years of consecutive 
weekly production. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 


INSURANCE CO.  asetca 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 
Uptown 
MANAGERS 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Men who neglect 
Reading to nourish their bod- 
Biographies ies or who partake 
A Tonic of the wrong food or 


drink destroy their 
physical power. Men who neglect to 
nourish their minds or who feed it on 
the wrong kind of food destroy their 
mental power, says Protection of the 
Eureka-Maryland Life. 

The reading of the biography of some 
successful individual, who has journeyed 
through life from the bottom to the top, 
usually supplies an inspirational tonic 
that feeds encouragement and assures 
ambition of a fair, square deal in the bat- 
tle of Life. Don’t neglect your inspira- 
tional tonic. Keep your mind clean in 
an epidemic that scatters fear about like 
the plague did death. 

If it is worth being an insurance man, 
it is worthwhile knowing what insurance 
men are doing. Know your business, 
you would not seek the advice of fail- 
ures on how to conduct your business, 
you would look up to the successes and 
endeavor to learn the secret of their 
prosperity and success. 

* * * 
The life insurance 


Don’t man who doesn’t 
Come in come in to his office 
to Office until 3:30 or 4 o’clock 


can do a great deal 
more than one who comes to the office 
in the morning and then is snared with 
detail service work that might just as 
well be done by a secretary, according 
to Arthur V. Youngman of the Mutual 
Benefit in New York City, who writes 
in the Pelican of his own experience. 

“Coming into the office invariably em- 
broils one in service matters, telephone 
calls and so on. Moreover, it is much 
easier to attend to these service details 
than to get out and pull door knobs,” 
says Mr. Youngman. 

“If, however, one does not come to 
the office until 3:30 or 4 o'clock, the rest 
of the day is free for attention to serv- 
ice details. The day’s work, of course, 
must be planned the night before. If, 











individual and group. 








AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
WITH A NEW APPEAL 
‘THE origin and organization of this Company is such that it possesses excep- 
tional and permanent interest for a wide class of insurance buyers—both 
Doors stand open to the Union Labor Life agent, giving him an unequalled 
opportunity for continued profitable production. 
a. the Union Labor Life agent has a unique opportunity to build his 
production, aided as he is by Home Office and field co-operation in selling 
and by desirable policy forms and features that include WAIVER AND IN- 
COME DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY. 


WRITE FOR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 
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furthermore, one has a competent secre- 
tary—note ‘competent’—the service de- 
tails will be accomplished more efficient- 
ly and the policyholders will be trained 
to come to her for such service. 

“That this plan works and is efficient 
has been definitely proved by my own 
experience during 1932. Up to June 8, 
when I started this new plan, my rec- 
ords indicated the following average re- 
sults: five calls per day, three contacts 
a day, less than two-thirds of a success- 
ful approach and one application every 
fourth day. 

“For the twenty-three days the new 
plan has been in operation, results are 
as follows: eight calls per day, five con- 
tacts per day, three interviews per day 
and one application every other day.” 

Se Ve 


Keeping friend- 


Keeping ships and acquaint- 
Friendships anceships in repair is 
In Repair very important to a 


life insurance man, 
and not always simple, according to N. R. 
Smith, Jr., divisions manager of the 
Guardian Life in eastern Ohio. Writing 
in the Guardian Life Service he says: 
“Don’t hold back waiting for the other 
fellow to speak to you. If he hasn’t 
spoken, it is because he doesn’t remem- 
ber you or because he thinks you don’t 
remember him. To not speak to a man 
when you know him, immediately classi- 
fies you as a snob. You will hear the 
remark made about such men—‘He’s a 
big shot and can’t be bothered.’ That 
fellow is making a tremendous mistake 
and it is bound to reflect unfavorably 
in his general attitude toward people.” 
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There are five 


Five “public enemies” as 
Public far as life insurance 
Enemies is concerned, accord- 


ing to W. H. Cobb, 

leading producer of the Atlanta, Ga, 

agency of the Mutual Benefit. Writing 

in the Mutual Benefit Pelican he gives 
these “gangsterish” elements as: 

Public enemy number one—Lack of 











| NONE BETTER | 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
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TODAY 


plans to meet the new economic era. 


3. Organized sales talks. 


FRED H. RHODES, President 





TOMORROW 


Recent developments point to a revival in business. 
Underwriters, in order to secure their share of production, must re-organize their working 


Berkshire men and women have at their command— 
Complete home office and agency co-operation. 
2. Policy contracts designed to meet new demands. 


4. “Fund-O-Mentals”—a complete, up-to-date training course. 
With these “Sales Helps” Berkshire Associates are equipped to meet changing conditions. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











Stewardship 


‘a HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 

record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre- 
vented the performance of its contracts. 
that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
. the first law of a life insurance com- 


security . 
pany is security. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


LIFE 





enthusiasm. 

Public enemy number two—Failure to 
expose yourself. 

Public enemy number three—Lack of 
faith. 

Public enemy number four—Lump Sum 
Settlement. 


Public enemy number five—Inertia. 


And in 








SAYS IT’S EASY 
R. S. Crowl, recently appointed general 
agent for the United Mutual Life in In- 
dianapolis, says that it is now easy to 
start agencies in the industrial towns of 


central Indiana. He has established a 
number of agencies recently, and says he 
had no difficulty getting men of good 
calibre to go into life insurance. 








ANNUITIES 


are increasing 
in popularity~-- 
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Group Volume Has Held 
Up Despite Conditions 


GRAHAM COMMENTS ON RECORD 





Staggering System Has Helped; Many 
Employers Have Continued Coverage 
on Employes Temporarily Laid Off 





The surprising manner in which group 
insurance has held its own in the face 
of present conditions is commented on 
by William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Society, in a statement is- 
sued this week. Mr. Graham points out 
that despite the shrinkage in pay rolls 
and the decrease in premium income for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, es- 
timated at 30%, the volume of group in- 
surance in force—placed at $10,500,000,- 
000, covering 6,500,000 employes of 30,000 
business and industrial organizations— 
has been maintained. 

Further commenting on the fine record 
of group insurance, the Equitable execu- 
tive says: 

“This situation is accounted for in part 
by the staggering of employment, thus 
keeping workers on the pay rolls and 
thereby continuing their group protec- 
tion, by the fact that many employers 
have continued group insurance on em- 
ployes temporarily laid off, and finally 
by the fact that enough new business has 
been written to offset such decreases as 
have occurred. 

Equitable Record 

“It is a remarkable fact that the new 
group business written in the Equitable 
in the first eight months of 1932 has ex- 
ceeded the twelve months’ total in all 
but two years. Furthermore, the com- 
bined premium income received by the 
Equitable on all forms of group insur- 
ance in the eight months was far greater 
than in the same period in other years. 
By way of comparison, the 1932 record 
was $16,927,600, as against $13,870,209 in 
1931 and $12,519,151 in 1930. 

“This premium income includes not 
only group life insurance, but group ac- 
cident and health insurance, which pro- 
vides payments for the loss of the pay 
envelope through temporary disability, 
and group annuities, which provide life 
incomes for employes when advanced age 
makes their retirement necessary. Par- 
ticularly notable has been the growth of 
group annuities. An increasing interest 
in provisions for the old age of workers 
has been shown by employers, and many 
important cases have been closed. 

Important Part It Plays 

“More than ever, employers are realiz- 
ing the need that group insurance fills 
in the lives of their employes and their 
dependents. This need is strikingly em- 
phasized in an analysis of payments 
made by the Equitable in the last ten 
years to beneficiaries of deceased em- 
ployes who were protected by group life 
insurance. It was found that 43% of 
these employes had no other life insur- 
ance and that an additional 34% had life 
insurance of $1,000 or less. Contrasted 
with these facts was an average of $1,600 
of group life insurance carried by the 
same employes. 

“Group life benefits alone now average 
$2,000,000 a week to beneficiaries of 
American workers.” 


DECIDES AGAINST OLD OFFICERS 

W. W. Wolfore, Ermil E. Coler and 
Mrs. Arley C. Rowlands, who were of- 
ficials of the Bankers Security Life of 
Denver, but who were dropped as direc- 
tors and officers in a recent stockholders 
meeting, refused to surrender the office 
and books to Frank Holmes, H. R. Ire- 
lan and Mrs. A. G. Davis who were elect- 
ed to supplant them. The case was taken 
to court and Judge George F. Dunklee 
ruled that the election was according to 
its by-laws and ordered the deposed of- 
ficials to surrender the offices and rec- 
ords and not to molest the newly elected 
officers. 


J. G. FERGUSON ON TRIP 
Vice-President Jim G. Ferguson of the 
Continental Life left St. Louis last week 
for an extended agency tour in the West 
and Southwest. 








JOINS KEANE-PATTERSON 
A. A. Klinko, Corroon & Reynolds Ad 


Manager, Entering Life Insurance 
Field for Personal Production 


A. A. Klinko, connected with Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., since November, 1929, 
as advertising and publicity manager, is 
resigning September 15 to engage in the 
life insurance business with the Keane- 
Patterson Agencies of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in New York for personal pro- 
duction work. Mr. Klinko will make his 
headquarters at the 225 West Thirty- 
fourth street main offices. 

Mr. Klinko is well and_ favorably 
known in metropolitan insurance circles 
and has also made many friends 
throughout the country due to his form- 
er association with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents where he 
was assistant secretary at the time of 
his resignation to join Corroon & Rey- 
nolds. He started with the association 
in June, 1923, as assistant editor of its 
official organ, the American Agency Bul- 
letin, and in less than two years became 
its editor and advertising manager and 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Klinko is much impressed with the 
possibilities of life insurance production 
in view of the lesson which people have 
learned following the stock market crash. 
He has already taken the Massachusetts 
Mutual training course. 





New Moscow Buildings 


Impressed Priddy 


N. Y. LIFE AGENT TELLS OF TRIP 





Large Purchases of American Motor 
Cars by U. S. S. R.; Crossed 
Arctic Circle 





Lawrence Priddy of the New York 
Life and Mrs. Priddy, who recently re- 
turned from Russia, were considerably 
impressed by many things they saw 
there. These included the new buildings 
and hotels in Moscow, the large number 
of American scientific and technical men 
who are helping the U. S. S. R. with its 
construction problems, the intense inter- 
est of the population in the great so- 
ciological experiment of which they are 
a part, and the tomb of Lenin, which is 
visited by tens of thousands every year. 

In Moscow the factories and new con- 
struction projects are many and varied. 
Adjoining these industrial giants are 
block after block of new dwellings for 
workers which combine the comfort of 
private apartments with the advantages 
of communal libraries, gymnasiums, din- 
ing rooms, laundries, nurseries, play 
rooms, and clubs. All of these are open 
to the visitor. 

The Priddys went into Russia from 
Helsingfors, landing direct at Leningrad. 


When they got off the quay they found 
fifty new seven cylinder motor cars to 
take members of their party around the 
city. These cars were part of an ussign- 
ment of 150 large motor cars which had 
been purchased in the U. S. A. from a 
Michigan manufacturer. 

Asked if he cared to make any pro- 
phecy about the future of Russia Mr. 
Priddy said he did not. “It is all de- 
cidedly interesting,” he commented, “and 
the trip was very much worth while.” 

Doesn’t Care to Prophesy 

Mrs. Priddy says that reports of the 
shabby and careless manner in which the 
Russians dress are still correct. “But 
the women are changing somewhat,” she 
commented. “I noticed that many of 
them are now using cosmetics, and I do 
not think it will be long before color will 
be seen again in their costumes.” 

The Priddys were on a 43-day cruise 
on the S. S. Kungsholm and while on the 
tour crossed the Arctic Circle. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GAINS 

Issued business of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in August, at $10,646,811, was $1,- 
436,598 above that of August 1931, a gain 
of 15.6%, according to Vice-President H. 
M. Holderness. Last year’s August busi- 


ness was $9,210,213. Figures on paid-for 
business have not yet been computed. 





























A Good Company to Represent 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


TIME TELLS 
AN INTERESTING STORY 


The first policy issued by the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany was written in December, 1892. The Company was legally 
born a month earlier, or on November 23, 1892. At the close of 
its first year, it had 603 policies in force totalling $902,000 of 
insurance. 


Twenty years later, or at the close of 1912, the Company had 
Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders amounting to 
$1,691,399, Admitted Assets of $8,001,457, and Life Insurance in 
Force, $71,411,018. 


Today, as it rounds out its fortieth year of service, the Company has 
Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders, $7,564,953, 
Admitted Assets, $154,944,349, and its volume of life insurance in 
force is well over the Billion Dollar mark. : 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its Forty Years of unfailing 
service. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Paid since organization - - - - 


Paid to Policyholders and beneficiaries in 1931 - $24,442,491.89 


- +» $162,550,485.84 
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Agent Has Big Advantage In Being 
Able To Select His Prospects 


Frank M. See Feels that this Advantage Should Not Be 
Disregarded or Imposed Upon; Outlines Numerous 
Sources for Prospects 


One of the big advantages of the life 
insurance business as far as the agent 
goes is the fact that he can do business 
with those he wants to. This thought was 
brought out clearly by Frank M. See, 
Union Central general agent of St. Louis, 
in his address at the recent convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at San Francisco. 

Moreover, said Mr. See, the insurance 
salesman has many other advantages 
over the average merchant. He is not 
bothered with rents, clerk hire, chang- 
ing styles, frozen stocks, falling markets. 
He has no loss because of goods held 
over from one season to another, no 
worry because the factories cannot make 
deliveries. His problem is solely one of 
finding a market for his product. 

Mr. See defined a prospect for life 
insurance as anyone who can pay, can 
pass, can use life insurance to complete 
his plans in life, and one to whom an 
agent can sell without too great an in- 
vestment of time. Speaking on this last 
qualification he said: “Since you only 
want to sell at a profit, and since your 
time is your capital and you must not 
devote too much of it to the sale of any 
given unit of insurance, this last quali- 
fication is necessary.” 

Prospects Everywhere 

Many pertinent tips on prospecting 
were given by the speaker. Among them 
were the following: 

How many people do you know? That 
is the number of prospects you have al- 
ready. Probably the best way to list 


them is to write down each interest you 
have in life, each activity in which you 
have ever engaged, and then put under 
each the various people you know be- 
cause of that activity. 

Where do you live? Whom do you 
know because you live there? Where 
have you lived in the past? Whom do 
you know because you did live there? 
Where have you worked? Whom do 
you know because you worked there? 
Where did you go to school? Whom do 
you know because you went to that 
school? What lodge do you belong to? 
Whom do you know because of that? 


What clubs do you belong to? What 
fellow members do you know? 

What church do you go to? Whom 
do you know because of that? With 


whom did you work in the Community 
Fund Drive? Who else is interested in 
the same charities you help to support? 
What hobbies have you? Whom do you 
know because of those hobbies? Do you 
have children? With whom do you have 
contacts because of your children? Who 
are the parents of their playmates? Who 
is their teacher, their music teacher, 
their dancing teacher? Has your wife 
relatives or friends whom you have not 
listed ? 


With Whom Do You Trade? 


With whom do you trade? The man 
you buy things from is a logical pros- 
pect to buy things from you. Do you 
drive an automobile? Where did you 
buy it? Who sells you gasoline, tires, 
etc.? Who is your doctor, your dentist, 
your laundryman, your plumber, your 
jeweler, your butcher, your baker, your 
grocer, your druggist, your tailor, your 
florist, your banker, your barber, your 
broker, your landlord, your coal dealer, 


FRANK M. SEE 


your oil dealer, your nurse, your milk- 


man, your ice man? Who sold you your 
typewriter, your radio, your piano, your 
golf sticks? Where do you buy cigars, 
candy, drinks, soft drinks, hardware, 
hats, shoes? 

Who is your photographer, your real- 
tor, your landlord? Who charges your 
automobile battery? Who does your 
dry cleaning? Who runs the restaurant 








where you eat lunch? With whom does 
your wife trade? If you deal with peo- 
ple fairly and friendly, when you look 
through your cancelled check stubs you 
will find a list of people whom you will 
be able to interest in life insurance. 

Frankly, we don’t have to worry about 
needs today. The present economic con- 
ditions have taken care of that. 

30-50 Best Ages 

Married men are better prospects than 
single men. If there are children, there 
is still greater need. Is he within the 
age limits of your company? More in- 
surance is bought between 30 and 50 
than at any other ages, although the av- 
erage size of the policies sold increase 
as the age nears the company’s limit 
and the more profit per unit of insur- 
ance sold. Is he ambitious? Life insur- 
ance is the one means of guaranteeing 
the completion of life’s plans. The more 
ambitious a man is, the more plans he 
has in life, the greater is his need for 
life insurance. 

Can you speak his language? Sales 
are made when minds meet. Your best 
prospect is the man whose problems you 
can understand, the man who has had 
similar experiences to your own. The 
closer your contacts, the more intimate 
your relationships, the better prospect he 
is for you. 

Sometimes:-men say they do not wish 
to talk life insurance to their friends. 
If a man does not think enough of life 
insurance to wish to sell it to his best 
friends more than to anyone else in all 
the world, he should get out of the busi- 
ness. I can think of no greater hell than 
to see, in want, the widow and children 
of the man to whom I could not talk life 
insurance because we were such good 
friends. 

Agent Is Authority in His Business 

This does not mean that a salesman 
should limit himself to people in his own 
circumstances in life. He must study and 
develop until he can see things through 
the eyes of his biggest prospect. Too 
often we fail to see the opportunities for 
big sales because we are so walled in by 








A Great War! 
A Great Pestilence! 
A Great Depression! 


In prosperity, life insur- 
. J prosperity 


ance is valuable; in 
| adversity it is indispens- 
able. The protection of 


home, the security of 
business, the comfort of 
old age, depend first on 


adequate life insurance. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


{| All within twenty years. Could 
there be a more gruelling test? 
{] Yet life insurance stands in- 
vincible. During that whole 
period it paid every obligation 
promptly and fully—as it has 
always done. 

{| The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada itself paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries 
in cash during these periods— 


The War (1914-1918) 
The ’Flu (1919) 
The Depression (1930-1931) 


—over $226,000,000. It has 
paid to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries since formation 


nearly $600,000,000. 
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our own narrow perspective. Remember, 
you know more about life insurance than 
your prospect. He may be the biggest 
banker in your state or a recognized au- 
thority on law or medicine, but you 
know more about the subject of your 
interview with him, the application of 
life insurance to life’s problems, than he 
does. You have the advantage mentally. 
If not, do some studying. 


Does he already own life insurance? 
If so, he is a better prospect than a man 
who has never started his life insurance 
program. He is already sold on life in- 
surance, and if he has a policy in your 
company, he is sold on your company. 
We are all creatures of habit and he has 
started to build the habit of buying in- 
surance from your company. 


Other Sources 


Any man or woman who has just re- 
ceived an increase in earnings is an ex- 
cellent prospect. Promotions are fre- 
quently announced through the daily 
press or through trade journals and house 
organs. Each rise and fall of the stock 
market uncovers new ability to buy or 
new needs for protection. 

New arrivals in the city make excellent 
prospects. They have no life insurance 
ties. The sons of well-to-do fathers will 
need a great deal of life insurance some 
day. Their fathers can easily be shown 
the advisability of their getting started 
while the premiums are low and while 
there is less danger of the physical ex- 
amination being unsatisfactory. 

Any unusual happening points the way 
to some prospect. Not long ago, I saw 
in the morning paper where an elevator 
in one of our office buildings was stuck 
between two floors and two tenants of 
the building had to spend the night in 
it. I called on them and had very little 
difficulty in closing them both. They had 
been face to face with death. 

A well known man was killed in a 
traffic accident. The next day a doctor, 
who witnessed the accident, came to my 
office to buy a policy. He gave me the 
names of several associates of the man 
who was killed. They all proved to be 
good prospects. 





WILSON AGENCY MOVES 


Jerome J. Wilson & Co. general 
agents for the Equitable Society in New 
York City, has moved into new quarters 
on the tenth floor of the Emigrants I"- 
dustrial Savings Bank Building, 7 East 
Forty-second Street. The agency, found 
ed by Mr. Wilson forty-four years agv. 
has always been located on that stree' 
Horace H. Wilson and Archibald B. Mo' 
fatt are associate managers. H. H. Wil- 
son is president of the New York Board 
of Managers of the Equitable and was 
for five years instructor in the Life In- 
surance Course at New York University. 
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Assets of Companies 
Increased Last Year 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT REPORTS 





Superintendent Harry W. Hanson Re- 
views Business of Companies in 


That State 





In a pamphlet report by Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Harry W. Hanson of 
illinois covering the operations of insur- 
ance companies in that state during last 
year it is shown that in spite of the de- 
creased new business and termination the 
assets. and insurance in force of the com- 
panies on the whole continued to in- 
crease, 

The admitted assets as of December 
1, 1931, of all legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies operating and licensed 
to transact business in this state amount- 
ed to $20,393,614,553.10. The same com- 

vanies reported an amount of $108,049,- 

305,415.97 insurance in force on the same 
date and of this amount $9,030,887,332.72 
insurance was in force on the lives of 
Illinois residents. Total premiums col- 
lected during 1931 from Illinois policy- 
holders of life insurance amounted to 
$284,036,135.66, of which amount $265,- 
494,186 was paid to non-resident life in- 
surance companies. 

Last year seven new life companies 
were admitted to the state and ten with- 
drew, each of the latter due to receiver- 
ship or reinsurance. There were 151 le- 
gal reserve companies transacting busi- 
ness in Illinois on June 30, of which 
twenty-nine were organized under the 
laws of other states and five were Ca- 
nadian companies. 

Twisting Complaints Increase 

On the subject of twisting, Superin- 
tendent Hanson had the following to say 
in his report: “The number of complaints 
from Illinois policyholders relative to the 
practice of ‘twisting’ of policies of life 
insurance was very materially increased 
during the past year, this condition be- 
ing aggravated no doubt by the econom- 
ic conditions existing, which were taken 
advantage of by certain agents employ- 
ing unethical practices and making de- 
precatory remarks concerning the condi- 
tion of companies with which they were 
competitors. The Division of Insurance 
is vigorously opposed to this practice 
which invariably results in a loss to the 
policyholder, and in each instance the 
Division has attempted to take appropri- 
ate action, although no authority is 
granted to the division to take any legal 
action in such cases unless there is a 
violation of the Misrepresentation Act. 
During the regular session of the Fifty- 
seventh General Assembly, an Agents’ 
Qualification Law was enacted, which in- 
cluded the agents of assessment life in- 
surance companies and associations, but 
agents of legal reserve life insurance 
companies were excluded. It is firmly 
believed that the passage of an agent’s 
qualification law for agents of legal re- 
serve life insurance companies would re- 
sult in marked improvement in under- 
writing practices in this state, as well 
as be of ultimate benefit to such com- 
panies operating in this state.” 





ST. LOUIS APPOINTMENT 


Howard H. Cammack Made General 
Agent; Formerly in Boston and 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Howard H. Cammack has been ap- 
pointed general agent in St. Louis of the 
John Hancock, effective September 16. 
He began with the company in July, 1921, 
as an agent of the Paul F. Clark agency 
at Boston. Later he was transferred to 
Huntington, W. Va., as associate general 
agent, and on June 1, 1928, becarre a 
partner with his father, Charles W. Cam- 
mack, as general agent in that territory. 
On and after September 16 the Hurting- 
ton agency will be under the sole direc- 
tion of Charles W. Cammack as general 
agent. 








To Be Speaker at Mid- 
West Agency Meetings 











K. H. MATHUS 


When the General Agents and Mana- 
gers of Kentucky meets September 12 at 
Louisville the guest speaker will be Ken- 
ilworth H. Mathus, editor of publications 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life. Mr. 
Mathus will give the results of an analy- 
sis of 1,000 summer interviews. There 
will be a graphic portrayal of some un- 
usual sales ideas. 

While in Louisville Mr Mathus will 


speak to members of the Moss and Moss 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual. He 
will also speak in the near future to the 
company’s agencies in Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, Cincinna- 
ti, Cleveland, Erie and Rochester. 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
Protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 





INTL. CONGRESS OF ACTUARIES 

It has been definitely decided that the 
next meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries will not be held in 
Montreal next year. The central com- 
mittee is considering several other pro- 
posals and will make an announcement 
at a later date. 


MYRICK AGENCY FIGURES 

The paid-for business of the Julian S. 
Myrick agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York for August was $1,194,826 as 
compared with $1,728,013 for 1931. For 
the year the total paid-for business 
amounted to $18,914,451 as compared with 
$26,443,418 for 1931. 





TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers Life Salesmen Who Have Achieved Success 
Through Consecutive Qualification in Our 
Highest Honor Organization 


D. D. CONGER 
IDA GROVE, IOWA 
PRESIDENT'S PREMIER CLUB 


1928 - 1929 - 1930 - 1931 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


Des Moines, Iowa 











A FAMILY INCOME RESULT 


A summary of a recent Family In- 
come policy claim by the Pacific Mutual 
follows: 

The Policyholder—An Alabama farm- 
er. 

The Policy—A Pacific Mutual Family 
Income contract (with 10 year family in- 
come period) in amount $5,000, written 
to include the company’s Accidental To- 
tal Loss benefit. Issued in December, 
1930. Matured as a death claim eight 
months later, when the insured died as 
the direct result of an accident. 

Under this policy the widow benefits 
to the extent of: 


A guaranteed monthly income of $50 for 
Sg RS rarer re $ 5,600 
Double Indemnity for Accidental Death 
(paid with first instalment of monthly 





NN RI TNE EOE AN NET RG 5,000 
Principal of Family Income Policy (pay- 

able at end of family income period— 

BZs1Z-AO)  ncccceveccsccccsccccccccecs 5,000 
“Share in company’s excess interest earn- 

ings (payable in monthly instalments 

Re FR aa 877 
Post-mortem dividend (paid with first 

instalment of monthly income)...... 25 
Total Payments to Beneficiary.......... $16,503 


Total Premium paid by insured (includ- 
ing charge for double indemnity cover- 
age (Accidental Total Loss Benefit). 196 
“This figure is based upon the rate being al- 
lowed by the Pacific Mutual in 1932. 





TRUST CO. BOOKLET POPULAR 

More than 1,000,000 copies of “The 
Greatest Family in the World,” Volume 
1 of The Manhattan Library, a series of 
booklets on fundamental economic fac- 
tors affecting the progress and prosperity 
of the United States, issued by the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Co., have been dis- 
tributed. Owing to the steady demand 
for this volume, which is of particular 
interest to insurance men, the material 
contained in it has been brought up-to- 
date in a new edition. 





THIRD GENERATION AGENT 


Three generations of the Stolps fam- 
ily have represented the National Life 
of Vermont in San Francisco. Mrs. Car- 
men Stolp Geldermann has joined the 
agency founded by her grandfather, Gor- 
don M. Stolp, in 1888, and continued at 
his death in 1908 by his son, Fred A. 
Stolp, who died in July. The agency is 
now the Ebertz Agency. 





GREAT-WEST CONFERENCE 
The Great-West Life is having a busi- 
ness conference at Minaki, Ont., this 
week-end under the chairmanship of H. 
W. Manning, assistant manager. The 
principal speaker is C. J. Rockwell. 
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Sales Demonstration Using Convertible 


Income 


By Harry Phillips, Jr., 
Of the Ralph G. Engelsman Agency, New York 


(As the curtain rises Mr. Evans is 
found seated at his desk. Enter Mr. 
Phillips.) 

Phillips: Good morning, Jack, I came 
to talk about your life insurance. Before 
I do, I want to congratulate you. How 
are Braddie and Jack, Jr.? 

Evans: Thank you, Jack, Jr., is in 
great shape and so is my life insurance. 

Phillips: Well, Jack, you may have 
too much life insurance. 

Evans: I have. 

Phillips: Seriously, Jack, like myself 
and most married men you probably give 
Braddie so much a month, or a week, 
to run the house on don’t you? 

Evans: Right. 

Phillips: Have you ever figured out, 
if anything should happen to you, what 
is the least, the very minimum, that 
Braddie and Jack, Jr., could get by on, 
leaving out all luxuries and your own 
expenses ? 

Evans: I know that Jack, Jr., is going 
to increase the overhead, but I haven't 
had time to think just how much. 

Phillips: Well, Jack, you have some 
idea of what it costs to live. What 
would you consider the least, not the 
most but the very minimum, they could 
get along on, $200 or $300? 

Evans: I’d say $300 per month. 

Phillips: You say that they could get 
by on $300, possibly they could get by 
on $250 or $200. Don’t forget we are 
cutting out your expenses and luxuries 
because we want to get this down to 
the very minimum. 

Evans: Well, I guess if they had to 
they could get by on $200 per month, 
but not a dime less than that. 

Phillips: You have some life insur- 
ance haven’t you? 

Evans: Yes, I have. 

Phillips: Just write that down on the 
sheet of paper you have there. 

Evans: I don’t mind telling you, Har- 
ry, I have $20,000. 


Phillips: Well, just write down $18,000. 
Evans: But I have $20,000. 
Phillips: Well, we will leave out that 


$2,000 for now. 
Evans: 
Phillips: 


What are you doing that for? 
We'll come to that later. 
Evans: O.K. (writes down $18,000). 


Phillips: What do you 
good rate of interest? 


Evans: 5% or 6%. 


Phillips: All right. Jack, I'll give you 
the benefit of the doubt; we'll say 6%. 
Just write down $18,000, scratch off the 
last two zeros and divide by 2. 

Evans: What is this a game? 

Phillips: No, that is the amount of 
monthly income that Braddie and Jack, 
Jr., will have if anything happened to 
you. Does that come to the $200 you 
considered the least they could get along 
on? 

Evans: No it doesn’t; it is only $90. 

Phillips: Well then, the difference be- 
tween $200 and what you have there is 
the amount you have to provide for isn’t 
it? In other words, $110 a month. 

Evans: Harry, that is a swell idea, but 
this baby cost me a lot of money, busi- 
ness isn’t so good, and the insurance I 
have now keeps me poor paying pre- 
miums, 

Phillips: Motivating Story “Door- 
knob.” I'll tell you what I’ll do, I’ll have 
our doctor stop by and look you over. 
Is it more convenient in the morning or 
afternoon? 


consider a 


Evans: Wait a minute, hold your 
horses! This is going to cost a lot of 
money. By the way, how much will it 
cost ? 

Phillips: About $500 per year. 

Evans: Well, that’s out of the ques- 
tion. 

Phillips: You can put away $5 per 
week, can’t you? 

Evans: Now you are talking my lan- 


guage, but this plan that you are tell- 
ing me about particularly appeals to me 
and I’d like to do it, but the way I feel 
right now is that if I can’t do the whole 
business, I don’t want to do it at all. 
However, in two or three months from 
now, say after the first of the year, I 


hope to be in a position to do the whole 
job. 

Phillips: $500 would do the ideal job, 
but if you can’t do that we have got to 
do the next best thing. Here’s some- 
thing you will find interesting! You’ve 
heard about double indemnity ? 


Evans: Yes, that is if I get killed in 
an accident my wife gets twice as much. 
Phillips: That’s right and for that you 
pay an extra premium. 
_ Evans: Yes, I have that on my other 
insurance. 


Phillips: My suggestion is that you 
purchase $10,000 worth of insurance 
which will provide an extra $50 per 
month for your family. This is a regu- 
lar Ordinary Life policy, but for a dol- 
lar a week extra we will add a rider 
which will provide that if anything 
happen to you during the next twenty 
years until you are 50 and Jack, Jr., is 
21, and able to take care of himself, we 
will pay Braddie $100 a month for twenty 
years, that’s $1,200 a year for twenty 
years, or’ $24,000 guaranteed. And that’s 
not all, at the end of that time, we will 
give her $10,000 in cash. 


Evans: (Figuring) Let me get that 
straight, Harry. You say that on this 
$10,000 policy with the rider, if anything 
should happen to me, Braddie will receive 
$100 a month for twenty years, at the 
end of which time she will receive $10,000 
in cash. What kind of a policy is this? 


Phillips: I'll tell you what this is. Our 
actuary found, in this depression, that 
there are a great many men who can’t 
do the ideal thing and buy sufficient life 
insurance having the protection and a 
savings account with it, and what they 
don’t want to buy is pure insurance with- 
out any saving at all. So our actuary 
has devised this plan which cuts down 
the saving a little bit but boosts up the 
protection. Here’s exactly what it is. It 
is $10,000 of Ordinary Life and $13,000 
of the lowest cost protection insurance. 
but on the $13,000 you have the option of 
changing it into Ordinary Life or any 
other form of investment insurance up 
to ten years without an examination. 
There’s just one hitch to this plan. Be- 
cause it gives so much for so little, we 
can only give it to selected risks, there- 
fore, I’ll have our doctor stop by and 
check you over. 

Evans: Harry, it certainly sounds 
good to me, but, as I told you when you 
came in, I have a lot of expenses right 
now, which I want to clean up within 
the next couple of months. After that 
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time, I think we will be able to talk 
business. 

Phillips: Motivating Story. “Bills” 
(Starts writing out application) All 
right, Jack. You’re around 30 aren’t you? 
What is your exact date of birth? 


Evans: July 28. Is that an applica- 
tion ? 
Phillips: Yes, just make your check 


payable to the Penn Mutual for $315. 

Evans: Wait a minute; I didn’t say 
I was going to do this, I said I might 
do it later. 

Phillips: Motivating Story. “Fear.” 

Evans: Well, you are a good sales- 
man, everything’s fine, but I can’t pay 
out $300. 

Phillips: All right, Jack, if it is more 
convenient I will put this on a semi-an- 
nual basis. 

Evans: After a couple of months I 
may be able to give you $159. 

Phillips: All right, Jack, I guess the 
best thing to do is to put this on a quar- 
terly basis; that will cost you $80 and as 
soon as things look up a bit we can put 
this back on an annual basis. 

Evans: I’d like to see this thing be- 
fore I pay for it. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Cold Canvass 


By Eric J. Wilson, 
Of Ralph G. Engelsman Agency, New York 


It is sometimes difficult to get past 
wrivate secretaries and reception clerks 
but I believe we can get in almost any- 
where if we really want to. A few 
months ago I wished to gain an entre to 
1 certain large organization so I tele- 
phoned the company and asked who the 
sales manager was. On getting his name 
| went to this office and asked the re- 
‘eption clerk to have my card sent in. 
[ then sat down and kept mv ears wide 
open and a pencil close handy. 


In all large organizations, there is gen- 
erally a stream of callers and as the re- 
ception clerk lifted the receiver and said, 
“Mr. A. is calling to see Mr. B.” I cop- 
ied down all the names of the different 
persons and after awhile excused myself 
and hurried back to the office to do a 
little ’phone canvassing. 

The third ’phone call secured for me 
an appointment for 9:30 the next day 
and I met a very charming young fellow. 
He was interested but even though I 
tried very hard I could not sell him, be- 
cause of the chronic state of his finances, 
but he did give me two names, which I 
will call numbers 1 and 2. I sold number 
2 $11,840 in about ten minutes and he 
sent me to numbers 3 and 4. Number 
3 bought $3,000 and gave me eight names, 
two of which I had examined and am 
still negotiating with. Number 4 couldn’t 
pass the doctor but gave me names 5 
and 6. Number 6 bought $6,000 and he 
gave me four names and so it went on 
and it is up to us, providing we ask for 
names, just how long it will go on. 

In this type of approach the first few 
words are all important. We must cre- 
ate interest immediately and I am going 
to give you one illustration of an inter- 
view I had with a very busy man. 

I had called at his office a number of 
times without success, but one day I got 
really mad and decided to see him what- 
ever happened. After sending in two 


messages his secretary came out and told 
me he wasn’t interested. I said, “In 
what?” She said, “In your plan.” So 
I said to her: 

“If I held up a paper bag in front of 
you in which was a dress, you surely 
wouldn’t be silly enough to say you 
didn’t like the dress not having seen it, 
would you?” She said, “No,.” So I 
asked her to get me in for three min- 
utes to show her employer something he 
hadn’t seen before. 


He came out and before he could say 
anything I said, “Mr. Jones, my name is 
Wilson of the Penn Mutual and I know 
you’re busy. I also know that a man in 
your position must own life insurance but 
I am sure that you would like to see a 
plan that is designed to cover only your 
specific needs at a price which has been 
arranged to fit the present economic situ- 
ation.” 

He said, “Well, I’ll give you three min- 
utes and no more.” So I began to talk 
rapidly and here’s what I said. He looked 
about 46 or 47 years old. 

“Mr. Jones, you’d pay about $400 for 
$10,000 of straight life insurance, wouldn’t 
you?” He agreed. I said, “Now if you 
are in very good health and will pay an 
additional $250 a year we will, if your 
death occurs before 1952, pay your wife 
$1,200 a year for 20 years, that’s $24,000. 

“After this time she will receive $10,000 
in cash, that’s $34,000 and that’s not all. 
She will receive nearly $6,000 in excess 
interest, making a total of practically 
$40,000, all for $650 a year less dividends, 
if you are in excellent health.” I then 
asked him how much insurance he had, 
how old he was and how much his wife 
would need to live on. I found out he 
was 49 years of age so I said, “Mr. Jones, 
the plan you need will be slightly differ- 
ent from this but my three minutes are 
up so here’s what we'll do. We'll have 
you examined to see if you qualify and 
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I’ll have the completed contract here in 
four or five days.” I sold him a 15 year 
convertible income policy for $20,980. 

I believe that now is the golden op- 
portunity for us. I find lots of cases 
where insurance has been sold and the 
agent has never gone back, and there are 
dozens of young men, who, because the 
depression has taught them the real 
value of a dollar, are very receptive to 
an investment the type of which only an 
insurance company can offer. 

I think we should study our own emo- 
tional reactions as well as those of our 
clients. In my opinion there are two 
distinct occasions when we should put 
forth every effort. When we _ have 
placed a case and when we have just 
lost one. With the placing of a policy 
comes the reaction of satisfaction and 
elation and we feel that we could sell 
anything to anyone. And with the losing 
of a case comes the reaction of disap- 
pointment which should turn to deter- 
mination. Determination to do some- 
thing to make up for what we have lost. 


- Pibaling- 
(Continued from Page 14) 


other personal characteristics. This in- 
formation has frequently enabled me to 
handle an interview more tactfully and 
certainly more efficiently. 

And then, there is the matter of his 
name. It is amazing how helpful is the 
mere mention of a distinguished relative 
or someone who bears his name. In 
fact, it helps a great deal to mention 
someone of the same name who has done 
nothing of particular note. It is an odd 
person who does not have love for his 
birthplace, and the recollection of some 
trifling incident or some citizen from his 
home town arouses a friendly feeling. 
College associations are treasured, and 
an intelligent knowledge of his school or 
his activities while a student create a 
lively interest. Men are proud of their 
contributions to their industry or pro- 
fession and are not loathe to know 
others appreciate such accomplishments. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
pension of payment by banks, and in 
1914 and 1921 when crises closely con- 
nected with war and its sequences oc- 
curred the Penn Mutual ship steadfastly 
rode out the storm. 

Probably in all its history no disaster 
affected the company as the influenza 
epidemic of 1918. Total influenza claims 
amounted to $4,655,938.58, being 1,577 
policies on 1,193 lives, representing an 
increase in death claims paid of almost 
50% compared with the previous year, 
and creating a ratio of 105%, a record 
high in the company’s mortality. Never- 
theless, the resources of the company 
were adequate to pay every proved claim 
immediately on presentation, and yet 
award a dividend to members of $5,600,- 
000 in the succeeding year. 

Today the company is strong in its 
distribution of risks both as to assets 
and lives due to the conservative char- 
acter of selection in each instance. Per- 
sonal attention is necessary to almost 
every type of transaction. In other 
words, management is trained individual- 
ism in operation. 

We are sometimes asked, “What is the 
market value of our bonds and preferred 
shares ?” 

The company’s balance. sheet is made 
up only once a year, December 31. We 
are required by law to compute bond 
values on an amortization basis. That 
means that each sound bond is valued at 
an amount which will arrive at par at 
maturity. Any doubtful bond is valued 
at market quotations, and any losses are 
charged off. Preferred shares are valued 
at commissioners’ figures, which last 
year was the market average. 

Financial men, actuaries, and certified 
accountants will debate forever as to 
methods of appraisal. Unquestionably, 
bonds of highest character bought for 
long time investment and held to ma- 
turity should not be marked up and 
down to be in accord with the results 
of distressed selling and tax loss selling. 
Honest men know better than to fool 
themselves, and always face the facts. 

Our company strictly obeys the law as 
to valuations. We use the amortized 
basis at times when its totals are far 
below market values and at times when 
its totals are above market. The rule 
is logical and fair to all concerned, in my 
opinion. 

We are sometimes asked, “What is the 
financial condition of the company?” It 
accords with the best traditions of the 
past and the highest standards of the 
present. It is strong, sound, and satis- 
factory. 

Our investment department lives with 
its bonds and services its mortgages as 
conscientiously as the careful underwrit- 
er services his policyholders. 

Goes On Unimpaired Through 
Economic Cycles 

We shall march with unimpaired vigor 
through 1932 as we have in each crisis 
of the past. This panic is the same old 
story with a few novel variations—the 
tale of the spendthrift’s progress; ab- 


normal gains, extravagance, overproduc- 
tion. Finally, as Sir Arthur Salter says, 
“Ability to produce is unable to trans- 
late itself into ability to purchase.” Op- 
erations cease and unemployment fol- 
lows. Then comes crash, depression, loss 
of confidence even in the maintenance of 
the gold standard. Economy sets in with 
readjustment, certainty as to gold stand- 
ard, and we now observe a recovery of 
confidence in banks, in men, and in the 
future of business. 


Eighty-five years of growth, service, 


the seven months ending 
July 31st, 1932 were...... $72,611,207.27 


From this amount we have 
paid contractual obliga- 
tions such as Expenses, 
Dividends and Payments 
to Beneficiaries, Cash Sur- 
render Values and Policy 
Loans amounting to...... 59,840,001.73 


This left a cash balance for 
investment amounting to. .$12,771,205.54 


beneficiaries and expenses, 

WS ocd cece eee ce at $34,324,000 
Cash Surrender Values...... $15,680,001 
FOE AGREE sass csswecetas 9,836,000 
OE i i ae ket 2 $59,840,000 


Let me emphasize the fact that fo: 
these results high credit is due the fiel 
staff who by their energy and persist 
ence have contributed so largely to the 
continuance of this cash income. 

One good result of the economic crisis 
with which we have been confronted is 
found in the fact that through actual ex- 
perience it is now known what business 
principles best withstood the acid test 
of adversity, and from this the great les- 
sons for the future should be learned. 

The same principles which have shown 
themselves to be the soundest in con- 
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and progress prove that this corporation 
has shown ability to meet radically 
changing conditions and adjust its af- 
fairs to each situation as it arose. Man- 
agement has always acted on the princi- 
pal that conservation and safety were 
more important than rapid growth and 
immense size. 

Our company’s material assets are 
larger than ever, having grown during 
each of the last three years of troubled 
finances and now exceeding $501,000,000. 
Its tangible assets are more valuable 
than ever :—Good Will, reputation, spirit 
of loyalty, and cooperation, in staff and 
field. Our position has been, is, and will 
continue to be extremely liquid. To il- 
lustrate: 

The total Cash Receipts for 
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From which we invested in 
Mortgages, approximately 7,080,000.00 


Bonds and Stocks.......... 1,500,000.00 
Repurchase of Government 

Bonds (par value)........ 750,000.00 
and 
Paid on Home Office Con- 

SE” wiccnasescasw ence 1,364,000.00 


Of the above total cash receipts $2,- 
403,997.40 was derived from the sale of 
bonds maturing after July 31, 1932. Most 
of these transactions were sales of short 
time maturities for which brokers of- 
fered us fancy prices in order to supply 
banks and trust companies with short 
term investments. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
payments for dividends, payments to 
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nection with the operation of large com- 
mercial organizations can be applied to 
you ladies and gentlemen in your work 
of soliciting life insurance. 

The salesman of life insurance, if he 
means to be consistently successful, must 
consider himself as a business entity. 
His capital investment is his time, and 
he must eliminate all possible waste or 
loss of this capital. Wise investment of 
time is made through concentration of 
sales efforts on the best grade of risks, 
wherein is found the highest percentage 
of issued policies and consequently the 
lowest percentage of loss through decli- 
nations. Poor investment of time is 
made in work amongst the borderline 
class where large losses are inevitable. 

It is interesting to note that agents 
who recognized this principle long be- 
fore the present economic troubles are 
today in a sound position. 

As an illustration, we have one Gen- 
eral Agency which has, for many years, 
been operating under the principle of 
careful investment of time, and as a re- 
sult, its declined ration (the dead loss) 
has been approximately one-half that of 
the entire company. In addition to this, 
however, that sound investment has also 
withstood the test of adversity, because 
the lapse ratio of that Agency during 
the past two years has also been less 
than one-half that of the entire com- 
pany. 

So that you gentlemen, as business 
men, have before you a tested principle 
to be used as the basis of your future 
operation. 

Independence is a pearl of great price. 
Let us make it one of life’s major ob- 
jectives. Let us seek it with constancy 
and vigor. Let us do all in our power 
to preserve the free institutions of. this 
country for our children and. our ‘chil- 
dren’s children and at the same time 
train them to be independent men and 
women. Let us endeavor in our daily 
work in all sincerity and good faith to 
convince the independent man every- 
where that “Back of Your Independence 
Stands The Penn Mutual.” 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


A: Could you put $150 per month into 
it? 

: No, $100 per month would be my 
limit. What is the plan? 

A: If you will just give me your date 
of birth I’ll try to outline it for you. 

P: 1897—May 5. 

A: (Writing it down.) And Mrs, Mc- 
Carty’s date of birth? 

P: August 10, 1897. 

A: Good. Now your investment prob- 
lem, as I see it, is to accumulate a fund 
in the next thirty years that will pro- 
vide you and Mrs. McCarty an income 
from age 65 on. Is that right? 

Yes. 

A: On any ordinary investment basis, 
it requires about $24,000 to produce an 
income of $100 per month at interest, 
doesn’t it? 

Yes, I guess it does. 

A: And in order to accumulate an es- 
tate of $24,000 in thirty years, it means 
that you must increase your estate an 
average of $800 per year, doesn’t it? 

: Yes, but of course part of that 
would be interest. 

A: Granted. The interest of course 
will be whatever you can earn. What 
has been your record so far? 

P: Well, of course, not so good. I 
was doing pretty well, though, until this 
depression. 

A: I don’t want to bring unpleasant 
things to light, Mr. McCarty, but dur- 
ing this depression have you been able 
to keep your principal intact? 

No indeed. Who has? 

A: Nobody that I know of. Nobody 
that you know of. And Mr. McCarty, 
nobody that you or I know of is going 
to get much practical help from inter- 


est in building his estate, is he? Am I 
right or wrong? 

P: You are right. 

A: The problem therefore, still re- 


mains one. primarily of saving $800 per 
year on any ordinary investment basis 
in order to produce $100 per month at 
65 and hoping to high heaven that your 
losses do not eat up your principal as 
well as interest. Right? 

P: Unfortunately, yes. 

A: Now if you knew of a plan where 
you. would be secure against loss and 
where your income would be doubled at 
65, you could afford to forget about in- 
terest, couldn’t you? 

P: Almost anyone could. 

A: It would also be nice to know that 


if you should not live, your wife would 
get this income as long as she lives, 
wouldn’t it? 


P: Yes, it would. 


A: Now, let’s see whether I have the 
picture clearly. If this plan appeals to 
you, you could invest about $1,200 per 
year—$100 per month. You would be 
glad to see a plan that would give you 
an income on this investment at 65 that 
would just about double what you could 
get on an interest basis if your estate 
increased by the same amount every year 
for the next thirty years. You wou!d 
be interested in having the income con- 
tinue to Mrs. McCarty if she survives 
you. Is that all correct? 

P: I think it is. What happens if 
both Mrs. McCarty and I pass away? 

A: (Laughlingly) It doesn’t matter 
much, does it? Well, as a matter of 
fact, there would be something left for 
your nieces and nephews, etc., provided 
you are reasonably prompt about it. If 
both you and Mrs. McCarty live past 65 
and subsequently both pass away, we’re 
all through. Nobody else gets a dime. 
You haven’t any real need for life in- 
surance for such a purpose, have you? 

P: No, that’s right. 

A: Now, we are naturally particular 
to whom we give this plan. What we do 
is this: we have one of our medical men 
call at your office, check up on your 
health and give‘us a report. Will you be 
in between 9 and 9:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing? 

P: I am not ready to go that far 
yet, Mr. Olmsted. Suppose you let me 
think this over and let you know. 

A: You have no reason to fear an ex- 
amination, have you? 

Oh, no. However, I’d like to dis- 
cuss this with Mrs. McCarty and get her 
ideas on it first. 

A: Are you really interested enough 
to talk this over with her seriously? 

P: Yes, certainly. 

A: Mr. McCarty, a year ago I had an 
experience I shall never forget. I ar- 
ranged for a man to be examined at his 
home. Somehow or other, before the 
time came, he changed the place of ex- 
amination to his office. His wife knew 
nothing about it. When we received the 
report of the examination it revealed the 
first signs of sugar. Of course we de- 
clined him. You can’t imagine how hap- 
py that man is that his wife does not 
know that he has been declined for life 
insurance. He has been able to explain 
to her that his doctor has discovered a 
slight trace of sugar—nothing to be 
alarmed about—but she does not know 
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Luncheon for Women Representatives 


MONDAY, AUGUST 
Name 


Louise M. Becker 
L. Beatrice Beves 
Sophia Bliven 
Ethel Bregen 
Bertha Buecking 
Pearl S. Woodward 
Helen Buswell 
Mabel M. Calvert 
Augusta Carter 
Anne Corsun 
Elizabeth Cudner 
Iva S. Davis 

Clara DeNoon 
Josephine M. Dietz 
Alice L. Doke 
Marion J. DuPaul 
G. Eliz. Evans 
Bertha S. Ehlers 
Ethel M. Forman 
Eliz. V. P. Goodman 
Alma E. Johnston 
Verena LeSaint 
Edna Kaufmann 
Gertrude W. Lundgren 
Walter Henry 

D. B. McFarland 
Kathryn I. Myers 
Mildred P. Miller 
Nancy T. Newland 
Ruth D. Oakleaf 
Leonora Olsen 
Alma B. Rosenbaum 
Cleown L. Scott 
Gettie C. Shaver 
Anna Ellen Smith 
Eula-Lee Tomlinson 
Flora W. Watrous 
Dorothy Westbrook 
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that he is uninsurable. 
Carty, if you are really desirous of show- 
ing this plan to Mrs. McCarty, suppose 
First let us have you ex- 
If everything goes well, 


we do this. 


amined. 


Now, Mr. 


Mc- 


lll 


Our 


examiner will 


bring this plan out to you in black and 
white and all three of us can discuss it. 
That’s the better way to do it, 
be here tomorrow 
morning between 9 and 9:30. 


isn’t it? 
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The Chartered Life Underwriter 


By Gerard S. Brown, 
Chicago 


Life insurance has survived methods of 
marketing its services which long ago 
would have wrecked any other business. 
There is no stronger evidence of the 
soundness and solidity of the institution 
and of its indispensability in our social 
order. The progressive tendency of mod- 
ern field practice has somewhat obscured 
the memory of the archaic conditions 
which prevailed generally until so re- 
cently. 

The program of the American College 
of Life Underwriters is raising our busi- 
ness to higher levels of public service and 
public regard. We are jealous of the 
dignity of our calling. It is the trained 
and qualified underwriter who is placing 
life underwriting high in the public es- 
teem. Life underwriting can expect the 
recognition it deserves only when every 
man and woman engaged in it looks upon 
it not as a refuge but as an opportunity; 
not as a stop-gap until the recovery of 
business, but as a career. 

The life underwriter of today finds 
himself in a calling which has the in- 
creasing respect and esteem of the in- 
suring public. This progress has not 
been the result of spontaneous growth. 
Broad-visioned leaders in the movement 
for adequate training and education of 
life insurance salesmen saw that prog- 
ress in life underwriting lay in a well- 
organized country-wide program of edu- 
cation and the establishment of a high 
standard of schooling and achievement 
for individuals. The American College 
of Life Underwriters was established to 
carry out those purposes, and one more. 
Under its sponsorship life insurance 
courses in hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities are teaching future policyhold- 
ers the meaning and value of life insur- 
ance. 

We all share in a feeling of pride that 
the Penn Mutual has under its progres- 
sive leadership vigorously endorsed and 
encouraged the American College of Life 
Underwriters and its work. Our own 
vice-president, John A. Stevenson, is a 
director of the college, fitting recogni- 
tion of his great contributions to prog- 
ress in life underwriting. 

What has followed is well known. In 
a few short years since its foundation 
the college has attained a position of far- 
reaching importance. Its widespread in- 
fluence and acceptance among underwrit- 
ers and the insuring public demonstrate 
its usefulness. It is definitely a success. 
From a mere idea and ideal of less than 
five years ago it has grown so that there 
are now 570 chartered Life Underwriters 
in the United States. In June of this 
year 638 candidates came up for the ex- 
aminations as compared with 66 for the 
first examinations in 1928. From infor- 
mation gathered by the American Col- 
lege it is known that over 2,000 under- 
writers are preparing for future examina- 
tions and we have every reason to ex- 
pect 1,000 candidates next year. Over 
400 now have credit for parts of the ex- 
aminations and most of those will com- 
plete the work within a year or two. 


There is nothing exclusive about the 
American College of Lifé Underwriters 
or about Chartered Life Underwriters. 
They know that many life insurance men 
and women of ability are not yet within 
their ranks, the difference being that the 
Chartered Life Underwriters have sub- 
mitted to a test under recognized author- 
ity. Many others, able Penn Mutualists 
among them, could qualify with little or 
no difficulty; some would require more 
or less schooling in the required sub- 
jects. All can make it their aim and 
hasten the day when everyone in our 
calling will be on a high professional 
plane. There is nothing impossible about 
it for any man or woman willing to pay 
a reasonable price in time and applica- 
tion to a systematic reading. 

Already many nationally famous fig- 
ures have become Chartered Life Under- 
writers. The principles upon which the 
C. L. U. movement is based have had 
repeated proof of their soundness, but 
none better than the fact that men al- 
ready successful general agents and per- 
sonal producers have gone to the trouble 
of preparation and passing of the exam- 
inations, 

Who Should Have the Degree 

Who should become a Chartered Life 
Underwriter? The answer is, any person 
who expects to be in this business five 


years from now. There is every reason 
to believe that by that time the insuring 
public will be conscious of the meaning 
of the C. L. U. and the consequence is 
obvious. 

Many who have achieved success in life 
underwriting have considerable justifica- 
tion for the belief that for them the 
C. L. U. designation is superfluous. It is 
easy to understand that a leading gen- 
eral agent, manager or large personal 
producer should be inclined to take that 
position. That belief may be warranted 
today, but a long range view will con- 
vince that same successful man that a 
few years hence it may actually be indis- 
pensable to him to possess the C. L. U. 
designation. It needs no wide stretch of 
imagination to visualize a time in the not 
distant future when not only the policy- 
holder will expect his underwriter to be 
a C. L. U. but the soliciting agent will 
expect it of his general agent or man- 
ager. Moreover, does not every success- 
ful person owe it to the business which 
gave him his opportunity that he partici- 
pate personally in every movement to 
raise and maintain standards? Not only 
do higher ideals widen opportunities for 
pecuniary success but they command in- 
creased respect for the life underwriter 
and his calling. 

Just a word to the General Agents 
present. You are guided by certain well- 
tested principles of sales administration 
in the management of your agencies. You 
want to know how completely this 
C. L. U. training can solve your organi- 
zation problems. You know that as a 
group the informed and trained under- 
writers are the stable, productive and 
permanent salesmen who are the foun- 
dation of agency profit. I need scarcely 
say that preparation for the C. L. U. ex- 
aminations is thorough. 


Only Two C. L. U. Holders Have 
Left Business 


The American College of Life Under- 





Penn Mutual Platform 


(Continued from Page 11) 


S.O.S. messages from his manager these 
days which, de-coded, meant Sell-Oh- 
Sell. But when the savings banks rec- 
ords tell us that there is plenty of buy- 
ing power, isn’t it a mistake not to apply 
sufficient selling power? 


Plank V—Maintenance of High 
Standards 


A booklet issued a short time ago by 
a well-known advertising company made 
the statement that the keen competition 
for the buyer’s dollar created by present 
conditions involved the danger that 
standards might be lowered. 

The policy maintained by that com- 
pany was to ask the question, “Would 
we have followed this plan in the pros- 
perous days of 1928-1929, when business 
was easy to get? If not—it’s out.” 

When, therefore, we place the plank 
in our Penn Mutual platform promising 
the maintenance of high standards, I 
think that it would be a good idea to ask 
ourselves the question raised by this ad- 
vertising firm. 

Plank VI—Better Understanding of 

Human Relationship 


Perhaps our platform is pretty well 
built when we include the promise . to 
(1) put into practice what we know; (2) 
study what Penn Mutual contracts offer 
in meeting today’s situation; (3) face the 
facts of our production in order to find 
where pressure is needed; (4) apply ag- 
gressive selling methods; and (5) main- 
tain the standards for which the Penn 
Mutual has stood during its eighty-five 
years. But I’d like to put a little empha- 
sis on the human side of our business 
for, regardless of the merits of our plans, 
the hours spent in work, the high stand- 


ards we maintain, people won’t buy from 
us individuals unless they like us. 

The books by William H. Danforth and 
Sidney J. Burgoyne express the mean- 
ing of what I should like to put into this 
plank better than my words, but, for 
want of better terms, let’s put in a plank 
labeled “Better Understanding of Human 
Relations.” 


After the Convention 


I realize that, to some extent, I’ve been 
doing what I promised not to do at the 
outset of the Convention; that is, dis- 
coursing on what should be done toward 
increasing our business to the people 
whose names are outstanding for large 
individual production. But if we are 
going after new business aggressively, 
isn’t it essential that we have a clear 
understanding of specific objectives 
which we are setting out to accomplish? 

On this group will depend entirely the 
answer to the question of whether in the 
effort to increase our business this Con- 
vention has been worth while. You stand 
out as the Penn Mutual leaders in the 
agencies you represent. By your accom- 
plishments other Penn Mutual represen- 
tatives measure their performance. The 
standards you set as leaders determine, 
in large measure, the standards which 
others will follow and by which the Penn 
Mutual as a company will be judged. My 
real purpose in enumerating the planks 
of the Penn Mutual platform, therefore, 
is not to carry coals to Newcastle in the 
way of offering suggestions to you as 
individuals as to how a _ specific job 
should be done but to build up a plat- 
form showing what we aim to accomplish 
on the basis of what your records prove 
can be accomplished if we are willing to 
tackle the job. 


writers and the National Chapter, Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, have kept in 
close touch with C. L. U.’s throughout 
the country. We know of only two who 
have left the life insurance business out 
of the 380 holding the degree a year ago. 
We find also that there are very few 
changes of company affiliation. Does it 
not seem from this that we may have 
gone a long way toward the answer to 
the question of costly turnover? As for 
quality of the underwriters who have 
passed the examinations, it seems only 
necessary to state that the average an- 
nual earnings of the 198 successful can- 
didates in the 1932 examinations, as re- 
vealed by inspection reports, are $6,300 
each. Need more be said to assure you 
that the program of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters is likely to be 
an immeasurable aid in permanent, solid 
agency building? 

Take a lpok ahead in life underwriting; 
it seems clear the business will soon be 
confined to those who have demonstrated 
their fitness. The trend in that direction 
is unmistakable and the underwriter who 
intends to remain in life insurance will 
certainly want to protect his position. 
The most effective way of insuring the 
future is to qualify for the C. L. U. des- 
ignation. Nothing would please Char- 
tered Life Underwriters more than that 
every active life underwriter might take 
the examinations next June. That can’t 
be, so we can only urge all who can 
qualify and prepare by that time to do 
so and the others to start on a program 
of preparation for the tests in later years. 





Boileau 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the future and if we believe that com- 
peting enterprises will do their utmost 
to reach those buyers with attractive of- 
ferings, we must recognize the fact that 
we too must reach the same market and 
that the only way of meeting the in- 
creased efforts of our competitors in 
commercial lines is through increased ef- 
fort on our part. We must create a 
counter-competition for life insurance 
that is stronger than the desire for all 
those other things that compete for the 
money of our prospects. If all these 
things together lie ahead of us as we 
turn from today into tomorrow and make 
for us a wider opportunity than we have 
ever seen, we must remember that that 
very opportunity will also make greater 
demands upon us than we have ever 
borne, but that there still exists the eter- 
nal truth that if we would have the 
benefit of that opporunity, we must 
reach out and grasp it. To stand and 
wait for it will be to lose it. 


Phillips 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Phillips: Is there anything I can clear 
up? You explain this plan to me. 

Evans: On this contract I have the 
option of changing it within twenty 
years. 

Phillips: Ten years without examina- 
tion and what does Braddie get? 

Evans: If what you say is so she 
would get $100 per month for twenty 
years, 





Phillips: What else? 

Evans: After that she’ll get $10,000 in 
cash. 

Phillips: You know it perfectly, so 


just make out your check for $80 and 
we will put it on a quarterly basis until 
you are ready to change it. Now you 
will be in tomorrow around three won’t 
you? 

Evans: Yes, why? 

Phillips: Our doctor will call on you 
then. Good-bye. 

Evans: Good-bye. 

(Curtain) 
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Prospecting By Direct Mail 


By Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, Jr., 
Fisher & Fisher Agency, St. Louis 


Fifteen names were selected from the 
following sources: 

(1) They were friends of friends. My 
friend Tom told me that his friend Jack 
was building a new home. He got a 
letter. 

(2) They were in-laws of my relatives. 
My second cousin Ed told me that his 
wife’s uncle was going into business for 
himself. He got a letter. 

(3) They were men who had just been 
promoted or changed positions—this in- 
formation usually came through my 
wife’s bridge table talk. Some one had 
just been promoted to assistant to the 
president of the Bell Telephone. My 
wife probably trumped her partner’s ace, 
but hurried home with the news—and he 
got a letter. I hate to tell this one on 
my wife, but the first two prospects she 
gave me were a loss. One was an avia- 
tor and the other a vice-president of an- 
other insurance company. But after tell- 
ing her what a prospect was she soon 
learned how to pick them. 

(4) They were men who had just 
moved to St. Louis. “Mr. X. has moved 
to St. Louis to become chief attorney— 
the Union Electric. He has purchased a 
home in the Country Club grounds”—this 
interesting item from one of the news- 
papers which I search daily for prospects. 
Needless to say he got a letter. 

(5) They were executives of large 
companies. When I go to a large con- 
cern to make a call, I spend the time 
that I am kept waiting to see my pros- 
pect chatting with the information girl 
and looking about me. Some one finally 
goes through the office who looks good 
to me. I nod to him and at the same 
time say nonchalantly to my friend, the 
information girl, “That was Mr. Jones, 
wasn’t it?” “No, that is Mr. Smith, head 
of our Credit Department.” “Ah,” says 
I—and he gets a letter. 

(6) They were fathers of my son’s 
playmates. “Daddy, Tommy Reed has 
just moved into a new house and his 
Daddy bought him a pony.” Mr. Reed 
got a letter. 


How Letter Is Used 


I usually use the insurascope because 
“send in for your insurascope” sounds 
like one may be going to get something 
for nothing and may help them to re- 
member Penn Mutual when I call. When 
I called on one of my Direct Mail pros- 
pects, he said, “Oh! yes, come right in— 
did you bring me my thermometer, I sent 
in for it!” The poor man thought an in- 
surascope was some sort of a thermom- 
eter. Imagine his embarrassment when 
all he got was an organized sales talk. 

I have my letters sent out to reach 
my prospects’ homes on Friday or Sat- 
urday so they can read them on their 
day of rest. I always send the letters 
to their homes because most men, I be- 
lieve nowadays, get all their mail at their 
offices (they seem to feel it is safer) and 
a letter at home is a novelty and stands 
a better chance of being read. Besides 
maybe Mrs. Prospect will see it and 
start wondering and inquiring just how 
much insurance friend husband has. 

I never wait for replies to these let- 
ters. I call on all fifteen Monday and 
Tuesday before they have a chance to 
forget that they have just read some- 
thing about Penn Mutual and Life In- 
surance, 

The call itself is the real difficulty— 
getting by some of these secretaries is 
harder than getting through the enemies’ 
lines during a war. However, I march 
up very brave-like and tell her that I 
want to see Mr. Prospect in regard to 
a letter which our company sent to him 
last week. She usually smells a mouse 
and says “is it about insurance?” [I still 


bravely reply, “Yes, it is—it is some- 
thing of unusual importance and I will 
only take a few minutes of Mr. Pros- 
pect’s time.” If she has slept well the 
night before, I usually get in—if not I’m 
on my way to interview Prospect No. 2. 

Well, I’m in and I’m introducing my- 
self of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. May I sit down? Once in the chair 
I am all set. 

“Mr. Prospect, our company sent out 
a number of letters to a group of re- 
sponsible business men last week, among 
whom you were one. Do you recall re- 
ceiving it?” His answer has to be either 
yes or no and either way I ignore the 
letter entirely and start right in with the 
minimum income sales talk. From then 
on it is up to me. Direct Mail has got- 
ten me the interview and good inter- 
views every day with well selected pros- 
pects are bound to result in some busi- 
ness, either immediate or future. 


One day while I was waiting to see 
an executive of the Shell Oil Co., I over- 
heard an insurance agent trying to sell 
another official of the company. I tried 
hard not to eavesdrop and just could not 
hear a thing until I moved to another 
chair. Finally, after much fumbling of 
rate books and jeehawing I learned that 
Mr. Prospect would buy $5,000 some time 
within the next two months. The agent 
left after promising to submit five dif- 
ferent plans to him. I got the man’s 
name from the information girl, as has 
been explained before in Exhibit No. 5— 
and that evening before I left the office 
I mailed him Special Delivery to his 
home the new blue print form of direct 
mail on the convertible income contract. 

He received that and received me the 
next day and after an organized sales 
talk, he signed the application and 
bought $15,000 convertible income and 
introduced me to two men at nearby 
desks who both bought similar contracts. 

Another happy experience I had was 
early this summer. When week-ending 
at a resort not far from home I looked 
over the hotel register and picked out 
several eligibles for my next week’s di- 
rect mail. They all got their letters, I 
made my calls and ended by selling one 
of them, a young doctor, a very sizable 
contract, the commission from which 
more than paid for my week-end and in 
fact several week-ends thereafter! 

If I had the time I’d like to tell about 
all my direct mail cases—whether you'd 
like to hear them or not—that’s how en- 
thusiastic I am! Grant me time for just 
one more, please, and then I’ll be quiet 
and we will all stretch. . I called on the 
city editor of our largest newspaper one 
morning, after I had sent him our 
“Father and Son letter.” I knew before 
I sent the letter and before I went that 
he was a very busy man and that the 
idea presented to him would have to be 
a snappy one and one that I could put 
over without taking much of his time. 
I also knew, of course, that he had an 
18-year-old son at Yale. I was admitted 
to his office which really reminded me 
of a bee’s hive with everyone buzzing 
around. I knew I.couldn’t light there 
long, so I told my story. Mr. City Editor 
listened, liked the idea and purchased 
$10,000 20 pay life for the boy! 

Now the real value of Direct Mail, in 
my estimation, lies in the fact that if 
used to its best advantage and accord- 
ing to the program I have laid out for 
myself you will be forced to call upon 
fifteen well selected, entirely new pros- 
pects each week. And after all, what we 
really need is new prospects. 

So my suggestion is “Do not pass up 
what Bob Slattery has to offer. It is 
good stuff—99 44/100% pure—good for 
old and young and guaranteed to pro- 
duce results”! I am only one of his hun- 
dreds of satisfied customers! 
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When the UPTURN 
Comes in Life 
Insurance 


When the public lost faith in the stock market NWNL was ready 
with investment forms of policies to take advantage of the public’s 
unusual interest in safety. NWNL agents had in their kits the best 
and most complete methods of presenting life insurance as the best de- 
pository for savings. The Company’s record proves that these helps 
have been effective. 





While, no doubt, the value of life insurance as an investment has 
been so thoroughly impressed on the public that policies emphasizing 
the investment feature will continue to be much in demand, there are 
few who do not realize that, as always, with the return of confidence 
the public’s interest in securities will increase steadily. 


There is already evidence that the upturn has come in commodity 
and security prices. Late in June the seemingly endless sinking of the 
price indexes stopped. Since then, as shown in the chart above, the 
trend has been persistently upward. 


The curve of new life insurance sales has not yet turned upward, 
but when it does, NWNL anticipates that it will be marked by the 
increased sale of life insurance for the primary purpose of protection. 
For this its agenis will be well equipped. As much protection as 
possible for as little money as possible, will be the demand of life 
insurance purchasers. They will not be disappointed in the offering of 
NWNL agents. 


The 


Doorway 


SOME NYNL LOW COST POLICIES 


(Figures for Policies Issued at Age 35) 


Annual 


Minimum Premium 
Kind Amount Per $1000 
Whole Life Preferred Risk............ $10,000 $22.91 
20 year surrendered net annual cost 
per $1,000, - $0.15 


20 Payment Life Preferred Risk.... $5,000 $32.03 


20 year surrendered net annual profit 
per $1,000, - $6.55 


A7th Year 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, pacsioent 


STRONG-> Minneapolis.Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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CONVENTIONS OF STRONG 
COMPANIES A SUCCESS 
NOWADAYS 

This is the convention season, and 
November insurance 
companies or organizations are holding 
sessions every day. They are in resort 
places, in large cities, on boats. The boat 
idea is becoming more popular, and, one 
of the largest of those conventions will 
be that of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society on the Aquitania which sails for 
Bermuda on Saturday of next week. 


ALL 


from now until 


Insurance conventions have never pro- 
ven their merit so emphatically as at the 
present time when the world of busi- 
ness is emerging from one of the most 
severe of economic depressions. This is 
especially true in the case of strong 
companies. The morale of insurance pro- 
ducers has been low. Thousands of 
agents have been upset by a “fear panic” 
which has disturbed them to the extent 
that they have worried not only about 
their personal affairs and individual pro- 
duction but they have been uncertain 
about the stability of the country and 
sometimes about the permanence of the 
present economic system. In the smaller 
towns this fear has been general for 
the reason that the social associates of 
the agents at Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis, 
Lions and at other meeting places where 
they congregate, spread gossip and ru- 
mor about industrial and economic con- 
ditions decidedly pessimistic, largely be- 
cause they are removed “from head- 
quarters.” 

When these producers meet at a con- 
vention they find that conditions are 
not so black as they thought; they 
quickly find that their companies are 
getting along all right; that investments 
have been much enhanced in values; 
that the railroads and farm situations 
cheerful than they 
thought they were. Home office opti- 
mism, based on facts and experience, 
communicates, and as a result the con- 
ventioneers experience a _ reversal of 
mood. They not only are inspired by a 
renewed confidence, but they see that 
the country and the world economic sys- 
tem are safe and sound. The herd in- 
stinct comes into play; there is a decided 
air of cheerfulness; and returning to 
their cities and towns their revived high 
spirits and confidence spread to others. 

One of the best of the recent con- 
ventions was that of the Penn Mutual 
Life last week. As an example of an 
important convention of the Fall of 1932 
The Eastern Underwriter gives it an 


are much more 


unusual complete display. Its tone is 
helpful; its addresses educational; its 
spirit worthy of emulation. 





WOMEN IN INSURANCE 

Activities of women in the insurance 
business are showing many ramifications. 
Two women are heads of life insurance 
companies One of the best examiners 
in the New York State Insurance De- 
partment is a woman. There are numer- 
ous successful life insurance women 
agents while at least four women have 
written as much as $1,000,000 a year. 
Now word comes of a woman who has 
opened an office for the adjustment of 
insurance claims of all kinds. She is 
Margaret Roper, until recently a field 
agent for the Kentucky Insurance De- 
partment. 





Louis Lipsky, president of the Eastern 
Life of New York, returned this week 
from a three weeks’ sojourn in London, 
in the course of which he had an oppor- 
tunity to study British economic condi- 
tions. “Although economic conditions 
are probably as bad in England as they 
are in the United States,” says Mr. Lip- 
sky, “the attitude of the general popu- 
lation reflects a more realistic under- 
standing of the situation; there is an 
absence of that depressing spirit and in- 
tellectual confusion which seems to pre- 
vail in the United States. What sur- 
prises the British man of affairs is the 
contrast between the present extreme 
lack of confidence and the former ex- 
treme optimism in American circles. Just 
as in the days of prosperity, the sky was 
the limit, so today there seems to be no 
bottom to the pit of despair. It seemed 
clear to the British observer, when I was 
in London, that the processes of defla- 
tion had come to an end in America; 
although it seems very hard to drive that 
fact home to American bankers and in- 
dustrialists. The recovery of prices of 
staple articles, the revival of trade on 
the stock exchange, the beginning’ of a 
new business cycle in small industries on 
the basis of new valuations, the continued 
sturdy resistance and advance of the life 
insurance companies—these indicate be- 
yond the question of a doubt the begin- 
ning of economic convalescence. It is 
the business of leaders of public life to 
convince the general public of the sig- 
nificance of these facts, in order to 
further the interests of recovery.” 

at. 

Clarence A. Ludlum, former vice- 
president of the Home of New York and 
now retired, returned to New York last 
week on the Manhattan from a summer 
trip to Europe. He is now the commo- 
dore of the Jamaica Yacht Club and as 
such spends considerable time on the At- 
lantic, frequently extending his journeys 
to the other side of the ocean. 


| Sep 





The Johnson Brothers 
Eric G.—Holgar J. 


Holgar J. and Eric G. Johnson of the 
Penn Mutual in Pittsburgh are brothers 
who work well in business. Holgar J. 
Johnson, general agent of the company 
in Pittsburgh, is one of the most force- 
ful speakers in the business, in demand 
throughout the country on programs of 
life underwriters’ associations. He is a 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, 
holds the degree of A.B., and during the 
World War was on active sea duty in 
the Navy. He began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Connecticut Mutual in 1922 
in Pittsburgh, later becoming agency 
supervisor of the Lee D. Hemingway 
Agency there. He taught at the Rock- 
well School, and lectured at the Y. M. 
C. A. Returning to Pittsburgh as gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual he not 
only built up a successful agency but has 
been very active in association work, 
haying been president of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Life Underwriters and of 
the Pennsylvania Association. He mar- 
ried the daughter of E. E. Cole, former 
president of the National Union. Eric 
G. Johnson, who is associate general 
agent, joined the agency in 1928, and has 
made a fine record as a trainer of men 
and supervisor. 

= «s 


Clarence L. “Buster” Crabbe, winner 
of the 400-meter swim in the Olympics 
and holder of the new world’s record for 
that distance, is in the underwriting de- 
nartment of the Pacific Mutual home of- 
fice at Los Angeles. Another home of- 
fice man of that company, Karl Dorsey, 
was one of the crew of the American 
entry “Angelita” in the eight-meter yacht 
races of the games, which won four 
straight races from the Canadian entry. 
Walter Widmayer of the Long Beach 
agency of the company gave a demon- 
stration of Ju-Jutsu in the stadium dur- 
ing the games. 

* * * 


Arthur Jordan, president of the Postal 
Life and the Postal National Life, run- 
ning mate of the parent company, was 
married last week to the former Mrs. 
Alice Clarke of Indianapolis. It was his 
second marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Jordan 
came East after the wedding for their 
honeymoon. Well known in Indianapolis 
for his philanthropical work, Mr. Jordan 
has been at the helm of the two Postal 
companies for the past few years. Both 
show an increased production so far this 
year. 

er 

Miriam Sachs, secretary to William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, has returned 


from a trip to the Mediterranean Sea. 


MRS. CHARLES M. CASON 
Mrs. Charles M. Cason, employed by 


the Foundation Insurance Agency of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been selected as 
the official hostess for the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Philadelphia week 
after next. She is five feet seven inches 
tall, weighs 126 pounds, has blue eyes 
and long blond hair. She has been em- 
ployed by the Foundation Insurance 
Agency for two years and four months. 
Besides being selected for her beauty 
Mrs. Cason’s photograph indicates that 
she possesses the other necessary requi- 
site of tact and intelligence. The winner 
was selected from forty photographs of 
finalists in the national contest in which 
several hundred young ladies took part. 
The judges were Mrs. Upton Favorite, 
managing director of the American 
Theatre Society; Horace Douglas Wig- 
gin, manager of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel; Mrs. Arthur B. Waters of the 
Philadelphia Lecturers’ Assembly ; 
Thomas B. Labrum of the Garrick The- 
atre, and Larry Mackay, representing 
Philadelphia motion picture interests. 
oa oan 


A. J. Wolynsky, vice-president of the 
American Asiatic Underwriters, has re- 
signed to become general manager of the 
International Underwriters, Ltd., which 
company acts as general manager for the 
International Assurance Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Wolynsky started with the Far Eastern 
Insurance Co., Harbin; then went with 
the Hankow office of the A. A. U., be- 
coming manager. He was transferred to 
Mukden and then to Shanghai. 

* * * 


Samuel R. Feller, First Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance, who has been 
making an excellent reputation as head 
of the New York City office of the In- 
surance Department and who has been 
an able assistant to Superintendent Van 
Schaick, was 28 years of age last Thurs- 
day. 

x *k * 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
board of the Missouri State Life and also 
active otherwise in insurance, left this 
week for a ten-day western trip. 

so & “s 


Paul C. Sanborn, well-known Boston 
life insurance man, sailed for home on 
Labor Day on the Columbus. He spent 
most of his visit in Europe on the Island 
of Majorca. 

* * * 


Frederick A. Wallis, former life in- 
surance man of New York, now a retired 
gentleman farmer at Paris, Ky., was re- 
cently named to the Kentucky Progress 
Commission by Gov. Ruby Laffoon. 
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Only Insurance Society Which Has 
Its Own Building 


The Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
will hold open house for members of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents when that convention meets 
there this month. The Society invites 
the members to spend as much time as 
they desire in the rooms of the Society; 
to browse among the books; to meet 
Philadelphia insurance friends in the So- 
ciety’s dining room at luncheon. 

The Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
was organized in 1900 after a call was 
set forth by a group of local agents, 
brokers, company officials and rating 
bureau representatives. It is the only 
Insurance Society in the U. S. which 
completely occupies its own building 
with classrooms for Insurance Institute 
students, an insurance library and a well- 
equipped dining room. 

The Society Building has a history 
which predates Revolutionary times. Ac- 
cording to contemporary research the 
ground was deeded from survivors of 
William Penn to Dr. William Shippen, 
the elder, who was one of the first physi- 
cians to arrive at the colonies. His son, 
Dr. William Shippen, the younger, who 
founded the Pennsylvania Hospital, de- 
livered his early lectures on anatomy in 
the building. During the Revolutionary 
War young Dr. Shippen opened in the 
building, under authority of the Conti- 
nental Congress, a loan office to receive 
monies from citizens to be used in the 
campaign to free the colonies. The So- 
ciety building preserves much of the Co- 
lonial atmosphere: handcarved chair 
rails, graceful staircase, wooden shutters, 
old-fashioned stairway, wide floor boards 
and other items. A 

* * 


Philadelphia Has 59 Insurance 
Companies 
The Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
has had prepared a pamphlet for distri- 
bution among members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. This 
pamphlet gives the history of the Soci- 
ety; a history of Philadelphia insurance 
agents; and a list of the fifty-three in- 
surance companies of Philadelphia whose 
home offices are in Philadelphia. The fol- 
lowing are the names of the companies 
with their organization dates: 
Stock Fire Companies 
Organized Name 
1792 Ins. Co. of North America 
1794 Ins. Co. State of Penna. 
1817 Fire Association 
1825 Pennsylvania Fire 
1829 Franklin Fire 
1833 County Fire 
1841 Reliance 
1853 Girard Fire & Marine 
1854 Mechanics 
1861 United Firemen’s 
1904 Alliance 
1920 Victory 
1921 Manufacturers Fire 
1923 Phila. Fire & Marine 
1928 Philadelphia National 
Stock Casualty Companies 
1867 United States Plate Glass Co. 











1903 National Acc. & Health Ins. Co. 
1915 Eureka Casualty Co. 

1916 Manufacturers Casualty Co. 
1916 Penna. Manufacturers Cas. Co. 
1920 Indemnity Ins. Co. of No. Amer. 
1923 Independence Indemnity Co. 
1925 Pennsylvania Indemnity Co. 
1926 Constitution Indemnity Co. 

1928 Alliance Casualty Co. 


Mutual Fire Companies 


1752 Philadelphia Contributionship 
1784 Mutual Assurance Co. 
1843 Germantown Mutual Fire 
1843 Frankford Mutual Fire 
1880 Philadelphia Manufacturers 
1885 Keystone Mutual 
1894 Manton Mutual 
1895 Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
1902 National Mutual 
1903 Mutual Fire, Marine & Inland 
1905 Atlantic Mutual Fire 
1905 Transportation Mutual 
1907 Graphic Arts Mutual 
1910 National Petroleum Mutual 
Mutual Casualty Companies 
1910 Philanthropic Mutual 
1927 Philadelphia Mut. Plate Glass 
1929 Pennsylvania Mut. Plate Glass 
Life Companies 
1759 Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
1847 Penn Mutual 
1865 Provident Mutual 
1870 Penna. Mutual 
1878 Fidelity Mutual 
1899 Home Life of America 
1904 Provident Industrial 
1906 Girard Life 
1906 Philadelphia Life 
1909 Superior Life, H. & A. 
+ *« @ 


First Philadelphia Agent Was Israel 
Whelen 


This short history of Philadelphia in- 
surance agents is given by the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia: 

The first fire insurance agent in Phila- 
delphia was Israel Whelen, who repre- 
sented the Phoenix of London, England, 
in 1804, conducting an insurance office 
at 159 Market Street. Upon his death in 
October, 1806, he was succeeded by a 
second Israel Whelen who conducted an 
office at 46 Walnut Street and apparently 
originated the “Walnut Street” Insur- 
ance district in Philadelphia. 

The first insurance broker in Philadel- 
phia was Joseph Saunders, who negoti- 
ated contracts of Marine Insurance as 
early as 1749 from an office on Carpen- 
ters Wharf. He was later appointed 
clerk of The Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship upon its organization in 1752, but 
continued his insurance brokerage office. 

In 1873 the agency business had gained 
impetus and a further report in 1882 
showed a material increase in the num- 
ber of insurance agents in Philadelphia, 
many of whom are still doing business 
after sixty years of servicing the public. 
While some changes from individuals to 
partnerships or corporations have taken 
place in that period of time, it is not dif- 
ficult to recognize these old established 
concerns... 

Platt Yungman & Co. 

Hare & Chase 


Henry W. Brown & Co. 
Prevost & Herring 
Charles Tredick & Co. 
Wm. A. Simpson & Sons 
Mather & Company 
Wm. C. O'Neill & Co. 
Wagner-Taylor & Co. 
L. C. Madeira & Sons 
J. W. Buckman Estate 
Wm. Arrott 
Alex. W. Wister & Sons 
oe a 


A Chance To Quickly See Educa- 
tional Side of Fire and Casualty 


Business 


The exhibit of the Special Libraries 
Association to be held in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at their convention this month has been 
arranged, and will be opened in the In- 
dependence room on the mezzanine floor 
of the hotel when the delegates arrive. 

Through the co-operation of trade 
journals and publishers of insurance 
books this special exhibit is expected to 
attract genuine attention. Many agents 
do not realize that there are more than 
500 recently published and valuable ref- 
erence books dealing with the various 
phases of the insurance business. 

While the Independence room will re- 
semble a moderate sized insurance li- 
brary and be serviced by trained libra- 
rians it is the intention to submerge the 
library side of the exhibit to favor the 
more important side of assisting the del- 
egates to become more familiar with the 
educational value of the insurance publi- 
cations. 

Delegates are requested to bring any 
perplexing questions dealing with insur- 
ance problems to the Special Libraries 
exhibit and research will be made if the 
answers are not available among the 
books on display. 

Several leaflets have been prepared for 
distribution and a feature of the exhibit 
will be the reference shelf of insurance 
literature for the average agent. 

Miss Laura A. Woodward, Librarian 
of the Maryland Casualty Co., assisted 
by the librarians of various Philadelphia 
institutions, prepared the exhibit. 

* * * 


To Call On Housewives 


While on the subject of Philadelphia 
I was interested to learn of an angle 
about the recent conference in Washing- 
ton of industrial, financial and business 
leaders of the Federal Reserve Bank re- 
gions, called by President Hoover. It is 
this: committees are to be appointed in 
different cities, one of them Philadelphia, 
which will send representatives to the 
housewives of the town, asking them to 
do what they can to stimulate manufac- 
ture and employment by painting their 
kitchens and other rooms, repairing their 
houses, buying electrical equipment for 
cooking, icing, and household conveni- 
ences and comforts. 

* * * 


Square Deal In Licensing 


In a talk before the annual conference 
of the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, 
R. Leighton Foster, in his capacity as 
secretary of the convention, said: 

“A word of warning may be in point. 
The pendulum should not be permitted 
to swing too far. I believe the Canadian 
public is entitled to the insurance facili- 
ties which may be afforded by all classes 
and kinds of insurers, be they stock com- 
pany or mutual, reciprocal or Lloyds, 
provided the solvency of the insurer can 
‘be established and maintained to the sat- 
isfaction of our Insurance Departments, 
and further provided that there is no 
unfair discrimination in the terms and 
conditions of license. While there must 
be flexibility in such terms and condi- 
tions there must also be equity. A stock 
company, by reason of the nature of its 
organization and of its business, may 
conceivably find it convenient to comply 
with terms and conditions quite unsuita- 
ble for application to a mutual company. 
But this circumstance should not permit 
a mutual company to be licensed upon 


more favorable terms; it should only re- 
sult in different terms and conditions of 
license being prescribed for such com- 
panies. In other words, while different 
terms and conditions of license may have 
to be, and have had to be, developed to 
suit different classes of insurers, in the 
result all classes of insurer should bear 
equivalent burdens and no class of in- 
surer should be licensed upon terms 
which enable it to compete unfairly in 
the same field of insurance with other 
classes of insurer.” 

. *+ @£ 


Europe Getting on Its Feet Again 


Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home 
Fire fleet, returned on the Europa 
Wednesday after a visit to Germany. He 
was considerably impressed by the im- 
proved tone of European economic con- 
ditions which has been especially marked 
since the successful termination of the 
Lausanne conference. There is a grow- 
ing feeling of confidence in the future of 
Europe in evidence and European buying 
in American markets is increasing. 

On the “Europa” also was W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who has 
been in Italy and other parts of Europe. 

* * * 


Late D. W. Crane a Prominent Figure 

D. W. Crane, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Ohio Farmers and Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity at LeRoy, O., who 
died recently at the home of relatives 
where he was visiting at Marion, O., was 
a prominent fire insurance figure in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Crane was born at Lansing, Mich., 
and started his insurance career in the 
home office of the Michigan Commercial 
Insurance Co. Later he was with the 
National Inspection Co. and then trav- 
eled the Ohio field for the Boston and 
Old Colony. He joined the Ohio Farm- 
ers in 1922 as special agent. In the early 
part of 1923 he was made assistant sec- 
retary and later in the same year, sec- 
retary at the home office. 

Continuing his duties as secretary, he 
was also made vice-president iin 1931. He 
was also vice-president of the Western 
Insurance Bureau, and a member of im- 
portant committees of the Nationai 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr. Crane 


-was a Mason, a member of the Blue 


Goose and other insurance organizations 

and a Rotarian. He was widely known 

and highly respected among the insur- 

ance fraternity throughout the country. 
* * * 


Orange Stripe the Best 
The Wyoming highway department 
after much experimenting find that an 
orange hued stripe along the roadbed, at 
dangerous curves, attracts the driver’s 
attention quicker and at a greater dis- 
tance than all other colors. 
“a 
Two Periodicals With Tremendous 
Circulations 


Speaking of magazines, the question is 
frequently asked of persons allied with 
insurance journalism, “Why doésn’t one 
of the insurance papers get out a pub- 
lication which will make the public buy 
more insurance—a paper written from 
the standpoint of the insurance buyer?” 

Sounds simple, but isn’t. 

As a matter of fact there are two pub- 
lications now which between them have 
a circulation of about 27,000,000 copies 
that are read by the public. One is called 
The Metropolitan; the other The Pru- 
dential. Neither one of them is bought 
on newsstands or goes through the mail, 
but distributed by agents, they are read 
from cover to cover. The Metropolitan 
comes out a couple of times a year; The 
Prudential three times a year. The for- 
mer has changed its type of article some- 
what and now contains many good ar- 
guments for insurance and stories about 
what insurance can and does do. 

Recently, one of the large life insur- 
ance companies which has_ between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 policyholders was 
discussing the idea of issuing a paper 
for policyholders that would be mailed 
direct, but dropped it because the post- 
age item alone would have approximated 


$50,000 a year. 
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National Ass’n Presents Program 
For the Philadelphia Convention 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting, Sept. 20-23, Will Feature 
Prominent Speakers, Group Conferences and Discussions 
of Problems of Vital Importance to Agents 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has issued its complete tentative 
program for the thirty-seventh annual 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia, Tuesday-Fri- 
day, September 20-23 inclusive. All the 
convention sessions will be held in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the hotel. The regu- 
lar convention sessions get under way on 
Wednesday morning and will be preced- 
ed by the get-together dinner Tuesday 
evening, the national council meetings on 
Tuesday and the national executive meet- 
ing on Monday. 

“Admitted assets” will be the conven- 
tion theme and the keynote address will 
be delivered by Secretary-Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett Wednesday morning 
after President William B. Galhoun has 
presented the administration report. Mr. 
Sennett will in turn be followed by 
President Paul L. Haid of the Insurance 
Executives’ Association who will speak 
on “Co-operation.” The general theme 
of this address will be discussed by Har- 
vey B. Nelson of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters who will talk on 
the agents’ part in co-operation. James 
L. Case of Norwich, Conn., former presi- 
dent of the National Association, will 
give his report on automatic cancellation 
at this same session. 

The reports of the committee on con- 
ference and the farm and compensation 
committees will be delivered Wednesday 
afternoon respectively by Percy H. 
Goodwin, Frank T. Priest and George 
W. Carter. Insurance Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston of Michigan, presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, is to give an ad- 
dress then. Kenneth H. Bair, president 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents, will lead a discussion on 
production branch offices. 


Van Schaick to Speak 

On Thursday morning there will be 
three breakfast conferences on _ local 
board organization and development 
prior to the general convention. The first 
session Thursday will be addressed by 
Insurance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick of New York and there will be 
reports of several committees. Louis E. 
English, Richmond, Va., chairman of the 
executive committee of the American As- 
sociation of Insurance General Agents, 
will extend the greetings of that organi- 
zation. The highway accident sympo- 
sium will likewise be presented Thurs- 
day morning. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
three round table discussions on agency 
operations and management. On that 
evening the past presidents will hold 
their annual dinner and the resolutions 
and nominations committee will meet. At 
8:30 p. m. the annual National Associa- 
tion ball will start. 

On Friday morning the final conven- 
tion session will be held when resolu- 
tions will be voted and officers elected. 
There will also be the presentation of 
several awards. Albert Dodge of Buffa- 
lo, New York national councillor, will dis- 
cuss the question of co-operative adver- 
tising and publicity. 

Full Tentative Program 

Following is the complete text of the 
tentative program: 

Monday, Sentember 19 


9:00 A. M.—Meeting of National Executive 
Committee, continuing throughout the day. Con- 
ference in the Ship Room Suite, The Benjamin 
Franklin, Entrance Room No. 244, 


Tuesday, September 20 


NATIONAL COUNCIL BREAKFAST 
CONFERENCES 

Prior to the meeting of the National Council, 
four breakfast conferences will be held conven- 
ing at 8:00 A. M. as follows: 

1. National councillors from Eastern Under- 
writers Association territory, E. J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass., presiding. 

2. National councillors from Western Under- 
writers Association territory, George W. Carter, 
Detroit, presiding. 

3. National councillors from Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association territory, Sidney O. Smith, 
Gainesville, Georgia, presiding. 

4. National councillors from Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific territory, H. J. Thielen, 
Sacramento, Calif., presiding. 

10:00 A. M.—Meeting of the National Council, 
Franklin Room, Mezzanine floor. President Wil- 
liam B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, presiding. 

11:45 A. M.—Demonstration of old and new 
fire fighting apparatus in actual operation, his- 
torically accurate as to period covered, Inde- 
pendence Square, Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
to be broadcast over the Columbia network of 
eighty stations. 

1:15 P. M.—Joint Luncheon, National coun- 
cillors and state officers, Betsy Ross Room “A,” 
Mezzanine Floor. 

2:15 P. M.—Meeting of state officers, Betsy 
Ross Room “B,” Mezzanine floor, Chairman 
Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, Alabama, pre- 
siding. 

Report of Finance Committee, E. J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass., chairman. 

Continuation of meeting of National Council, 
Franklin Room. 

2:15 P. M.—Joint meeting of National Asso- 
ciation Conference Committees—Fire, Casualty, 
Surety, Ship Room Suite 244. 

4:00 P. M.—Meeting National Executive Com- 
mittee, Ship Room Suite. 


Annual Get-Together Dinner 7:00 P. M. 
President Wm. B. Calhoun, presiding. 
Toastmaster, Evan C. Jones, Esq., 

Barre, Pa. 

Greetings from the City of Philadelphia, Hon. 
J. Hampton Moore, mayor. 

Greetings from the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents, Kenneth H. Bair, Greens- 
burg, president. 

Greetings from the Philadelphia Insurance 
Agents Association, H. Walter Forster, Henry 
W. Brown & Co. 

Response: Charles L. Gandy, chairman, Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 

Guest Speaker, Hon. John J. Cornwell, general 
counsel, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Ex-Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia: “The American Rail- 
roads and Their Future.” 

Introduction of distinguished guests and na- 
tional leaders. Music and entertainment. 





Wilkes- 





First Convention Sessi Wednesday, 


September 21 


Call to Order by the president. 

Singing—‘America.” 

Invocation—Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, St. 
James’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 

President’s annual address and the report of 
the administration, William B. Calhoun. 

The convention theme: ‘Admitted Assets’”— 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

Address: “Cooperation,” Paul L. Haid, New 
York, president, Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion, 

Discussion: “The Agents Part in Coopera- 
tion,” Harvey B. Nelson, of the New Jersey 
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THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Association of Underwriters. 

Report of committee on automatic cancella- 
tion, James L. Case, Norwich, Connecticut, past 
president, National Association, chairman. 

General open discussion. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon given to attendants by 
the Insurance Company of North America at its 
home office building, 1600 Arch Street. 


Second Convention § , Wednesday 
Afternoon, September 21 


Report of meeting of National Council, Wil- 
liam B. Calhoun. 

Report of meeting of state officers, Charles L. 
Gandy. 

Discussion: “Production Branch Offices,” 
Kenneth H. Bair, Greensburg, president, Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents. 

Address: Hon. Charles D. Livingston of Mich- 
igan, president, National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

Report of Committees on Conference, Percy 
H. Goodwin, past president, National Association 
of Insurance Agents, San Diego, Calif., chairman. 

Report on Compensation Conferences, George 
W. Carter, Detroit, chairman, sub-committee. 

Report on Farm Conference, Frank T. Priest, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Discussion: ‘‘Farm Insurance,” Sam T. Mor- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Established 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





1879 





J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Grorce Z. Day, Asst General Agent 





ASSETS . j , 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 








U. S.—Statement March 31, 1932 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION IN SECURITIES 
SURPLUS (March 3 Ist, 1932 Valuations) . : r 


$13,807,862.18 
1,916,766.13 

. 648,327.49 
2,551,124.09 
8,691,644.47 
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D. J. MAHON INSURANCE BROKER 


New President of New York City Board 
of Aldermen Member of Firm of 
_ Mahon & Hess 

Dennis J. Mahon, 36 year old president 
of the Board of Aldermen of New York 
City, is in the insurance business also 
as a member of the insurance brokerage 
firm of Mahon & Hess of 220 Broadway. 
Both Mr. Mahon and Julius Hess are 
prominent in the political field here and 
are from the Ninth District. 

Mr. Mahon was vice-chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen until Mayor Walker 
resigned last week. This resignation ad- 
vanced President McKee of the Board 
of Aldermen to the post of mayor and 
likewise automatically advanced Mr. Ma- 
hon to Mr. McKee’s former post. Mr. 
Mahon is a graduate of St. Francis Xavier 


College, is married and has one child. 
During the World War he served as lieu- 
tenant in the “Fighting Sixty-ninth” 
Regiment. He has served as a member 
of the Board of Aldermen since 1923 and 
in 1931 the Citizens Union endorsed him 
as a qualified candidate. He defeated 
Heywood Broun in 1930 in the Alder- 
manic election in the Ninth Assembly 
District and since then has been the 
Tammany whip in the board. 





HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Home 
Fire & Marine at a meeting held in San 
Francisco last Wednesday declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the capital stock of the com- 
pany to all shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 6, pay- 
able September 15. Dividend checks will 
be mailed on September 15. 
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Wm. P. Barter of Home 
In Newark Is Dead 

AUTHORITY ON ADJUSTMENTS 

Was Staff Adjuster in Northern New 


Jersey for Fifteen Years; Was Ill 
Several Months 








William P. Barter, former head of the 
loss adjusting department of the Newark, 
N. J., branch of the Home of New York, 
died at his home in Verona last week 
from a heart attack following several 
months of illness. He had retired from 
active insurance work on July 1 on his 
physician’s orders. Mr. Barter was 57 
years of age and had been associated 
with the Home for thirty-nine years. His 
excellent reputation as a loss expert was 
widespread and his death will be mourn- 
ed by a large circle of friends and asso- 
ciates in fire insurance. 

Born fifty-seven years ago in Verona 
in the first house built on a tract de- 
veloped by his grandfather, Captain Wil- 
liam Pease, who was one of Verona’s 
first settlers, Mr. Barter had lived in the 
borough all his life. He was educated 
in the Verona schools and at Stevens 
Institute in Hoboken. 

Mr. Barter entered the employ of the 
Home of New York when he was 18 
years old. For the last fifteen years he 
was staff adjuster for northern New Jer- 
sey with offices in Newark. 

Mr. Barter entered public life in Ve- 
rona in 1912, being elected a councilman. 
He was re-elected in 1915 and served all 
but a few months of the term, resigning 
to become borough treasurer and tax 
collector. In these positions he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Albion G. Barter, 
who had died. His appointment to the 
vacancy was followed by re-election and 
he finally retired in favor of his broth- 
er’s widow, Mrs. Ina S. Barter, who had 
been assistant collector several years. 

He was again elected a councilman in 
1923 and for the last six years had served 
as council president. He announced his 
intended retirement from the council 
June 24 after suffering a nervous break- 
down the month before. He took a trip 
to Bermuda for his health and remained 
active in business until four weeks ago. 

Mr. Barter was a director of the Ve- 
rona Building & Loan Association and 
Verona Trust Co. and a member of 
Greenbrook Country Club, Montclair 
Elks, Salaam Temple of Newark and Ve- 
rona Lodge, F. and A. M. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. Funeral services were 
held at the home Saturday afternoon. 
Burial was in Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
Caldwell. 





Agents’ Program 


(Continued from Page 30) 


rison, Iowa City. - 
General open discussion. 


8:00 P. M.—First meeting of eens on 
Resolutions, Betsy Ross Room 


Thursday Morning, mg, September 22, Local 
Board Breakfast Conferences 

Prior to the opening of the convention session, 
three breakfast conferences on local board organ- 
ization and development will be held, convening 
at 8:00 A. M. a closing at 9:30. 

Group 1.—Agents residing in cities and towns 
up to fifty thousand population, Matt G. Smith, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, member national exec- 
utive committee, chairman. Franklin Room. 

Group 2.—Agents residing in cities from fifty 
thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand pop- 
ulagion, Frank T. Priest, Wichita, Kansas, chair- 
man. Betsy Ross Room “B.” 

Group 3.—Agents residing in cities over two 
hundred and fifty thousand population, C. O. 
Ransom, Cleveland, chairman. Betsy Ross Room 


Third Convention Session, 10 A. M. 

Report of Membership Committee, Ezra M. 
Sparlin, Rochester, N. 

eport of Local Board Committee, Frank T- 
Priest, Wichita, Kansas. 

Report of Contractual Relations Committee, 
George W. Carter, Detroit. 

Report of other committees. 

Greetings from the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents, Louis E. English, 
Richmond, Virginia, chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Address: Hon. George S. Van Schaick, Super- 
intendent, Insurance Department, New York. 

Discussion: “Conservation.” 

Highway Accident Symposium: 

“The Agent and the Traffic Safety Problem,” 


Albert W. Whitney, New York City, associate 
general manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters: 

“Insurance Agents vs. Highway Accidents,” 
Hon. Benjamin G. Eynon, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“What Accident Prevention Work Has Done 
For My Business,” J. Dillard Hall, Des 
Moines, manager of the States of Iowa and 
Nebraska for the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. 

“Conservation—The By-Product of Insur- 
ance,” John J. Hall, New York City, director 
street and highway safety division, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
Discussion led by James L. Case, Norwich, 

Conn. 
General open discussion. 


Group Luncheon Conferences, Thursday, 
1 P. M., September 22 


Luncheon and round table discussion on agency 
operations and management. 

Group 1.—For agents producing up to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in annual premiums, Jos- 
eph W. Barr, Oil City, Pa., chairman, East End 
of Crystal Ballroom. 

Group 2.—For agents producing from one to 
three hundred thousand dollars in annual pre- 
miums, Fred J. Lewis, Milwaukee, chairman, 
Betsy Ross Room. 

Group 3.—For agents producing over three 
hundred thousand dollars in annual premiums, 
Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, member national execu- 
tive committee, chairman, Franklin Room. 


Thursday Evening. September 22 

6:30 P. M.—Past Presidents Annual Dinner, 
The ee Room. 

8:00 P. M.—Second meeting, committee on 
resolutions, Betsy Ross Room “B.” 

8:00 P. M.—Meeting committee on nomina- 
tions, Betsy Ross Room “A.” 

8:30 P. M.—The annual National Association 
Ball, Crystal Ballroom, The Benjamin Franklin. 


Fourth Convention Session, Friday Fore- 
noon, September 23 

Report on local board: breakfast conferences by 
the chairmen. 

Report on group luncheon conferences by the 
chairmen. 

Discussion: “Cooperative Advertising and 
Publicity”; Albert Dodge, Buffalo, national coun- 
cillor for New York. 

Postponed addresses (if any). 

Discussions postponed or unfinished. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of Awards: 

(a) President’s Membership Cup—to the State 
Association making the largest percentage in- 
crease for the year. 

(b) Des Moines’ Attendance Cup—to the State 
Association having the largest number of mem- 
bers registered at the convention. 

(c) Detroit Association Cup—to the, State As- 
sociation showing the greatest combined mileage 
of members attending the convention. 

(d) Woodworth Memorial—to the member who 
has rendered the most signal service for the 
American Agency System during the year (of- 
ficers and members of the executive committee 
excepted). 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Adjournment. 





Canadian Reports 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tion a premium from the insured for and 
on behalf of the insurer, shall ipso facto 
give the transaction the nature of a trust 
fund transaction, the responsibility and 
duty of trustee to the agent, and shall 
render the whole transaction and parties 
being part to it, subject to all enactments 
of the laws of the Province concerning 
trust funds and mandates, and penalties 
enacted for contravention to same. 

“B. A premium collected from the in- 
sured by an agent, for or on behalf of 
the insurer which issues, has issued or 
will issue the contract of insurance, shall 
be remitted to the insurer, not any later 
than on the 15th day of the next month 
following the date on which it was col- 
lected. This enactment shall have effect 
notwithstanding any agreement, condi- 
tion or stipulation to the contrary. 

“C, Any one, who contravenes any of 
the provisions of this Act shall be guilty 
of an offence and shall x the penalty 
set forth in sections 137. P. 243, R. S. O. 
1925, as amended by 22, Geo. 7% 
S. 8 or section 143, Chap. 243 R. S. QO. 
a or in both sections as the case may 

e. 


Dugal Cites Results of Investigations 

Supt. Dugal’s investigations lead him 
to believe that hundreds of agents are 
deliberately withholding funds due their 
companies for periods of 60 to 120 days 
during which time they employ these 
nremiums from assureds for their own 
business and personal accounts. In the 
end these accounts are settled unless 
some unforeseen financial difficulty over- 


takes an agent, in which case the com- 
panies to which he is indebted are made 
to suffer likewise. The proposals sub- 
mitted to the convention are intended to 
limit the time during which agents may 
retain possession of these trust funds. 
Following are some of the observations 
made by Supt. Dugal in his report this 
week: 

“In the ordinary course of the business 
I recognize the right of insurers to act 
as bankers for their agents, or of agents 
to be the bankers of their clients, pro- 
vided that in so doing they use their 
own funds and not funds not belonging 
to them, or the funds of the insured. 
According to law, a premium paid by 
the insured to the insurer or its agent 
becomes the property of the insurer only 
gradually, from month to month, from 
the date the risk is covered. In fact the 
insurer has to carry the unearned por- 
tion of the premium so paid in a reserve 
on the liability side of its balance sheet, 
which stands to the credit of the insured, 
permitted investments must be held by 
the insurer to answer for that reserve, 
and if the risk is cancelled at any time, 
or if the insurer ceases to transact in- 
surance, this unearned portion of the 
premium must be remitted to the insured. 

“T have devoted a good deal of time 
during the year to delinquent agents, or 
complaints registered with the Depart- 
ment by insurers against agents for non- 
remittance of premiums collected. I 
have also taken occasion to check up on 
the remittance by agents of their col- 
lections to insurers,—agents with a white 
record having been in the business for 
years, without a black mark against 
them, having an Al, well-deserved repu- 
tation for integrity, honesty and effici- 
ency. I investigated quietly thirty cases. 
I requested the insureds to notify me of 
the dates on which they paid their pre- 
miums to their agents. I then instructed 
my inspectors to find out the dates on 
which those premiums were remitted to 
the insurers. In every case they reached 
the insurer only from 60 to 120 days 
later. 

Uses To Which Funds Are Put 


“This being the situation agents have 
a considerable amount of money, the 
greatest portion belonging to the insur- 
eds, to be used for purposes other than 
it was intended for: (a) to finance their 
own personal business, (b) to cover mar- 
gin on their own stocks or other specu- 
lations, (c) to remit to insurers another 
premium collected 60 or 120 days pre- 
viously, (d) to remit to the insurers 
other premiums not paid by the insureds, 
using Peter’s money to pay Paul, and 
(e) to finance themselves in this way 
from month to month and year to year 
until something happens through some 
uncontrollable cause and the worst takes 
place. Hundreds of complaints are reg- 
istered with the Department annually. 
Every one is investigated. In almost 
every case, it is found that the agent has 
used the funds collected in one of the 
ways above described. Some of them 
have the audacity to go into bankruptcy, 
thinking that a criminal offence can be 
settled at so much per dollar, trying to 
protect themselves through a civil law. 
In two or three cases, the insurers con- 
cerned have refused to be responsible for 
the money so collected by their agents, 
on the pretext that the agents were 
agents for the insureds and not for them- 
selves. They were promptly made to 
change their minds by the production of 
the contract they had given to the 
agents, while none could be produced 
between the insureds and the agents.” 


HERKIMER COUNTY OUTING 


William Quaid To Be Guest Speaker At 
Meeting of Up-State New 
York Agents 

The annual meeting and outing of the 
Herkimer County Association of Local 
Agents will be held at the Cedar Lake 
Club, Cedar Lake, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
September 13. Theodore L. Rogers of 
Little Falls, former president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
and secretary of that body, is president 
of the county organization. After a 
noon-day dinner there will be a short 








business session of the county associa- 
tion concluding with the election of of- 
ficers for 1933. 

The rest of the afternoon will be de- 
voted to golf, swimming, boating, tennis, 
horseshoe pitching and lounging on the 
porches of the clubhouse. 

William Quaid, executive vice-pres- 
dent of the Southern Fire of the Home 
of New York group, will speak at the 
dinner and another guest will be Ed- 
ward S. Poole, second vice-president of 
the New York State Association. Other 
than President Rogers the officers 
of the Herkimer County Association in- 
clude the following: vice-president, A. 
W. McGowan, Ilion; treasurer, Carl O. 
Pfaff, Old Forge, and secretary, John D. 
Henderson, Herkimer. 





BOSTON, OLD COLONY FIGURES 





Companies Show Strong Financial State- 
ments as of July 1; Unearned 
Premiums Increase 

The Boston and Old Colony companies 
of Boston have published their financial 
statements as of June 30, both showing 
satisfactory conditions. The Boston has 
assets of $19,810,491, capital of $3,000,000 
and net surplus of $4,000,340. The com- 
pany has set up a voluntary contingency 
reserve of $4,721,126 and has a reserve 
for unearned premiums of $5,377,286, an 
increase over December 31, 1931. Se- 
curities are valued upon the New York 
Insurance Department basis. 

The Old Colony has admitted assets of 
$7,449,382, capital of $1,000,000 and net 
surplus of $2,503,556. The voluntary con- 
tingency reserve totals $1,763,261. The 
unearned premium reserve of this com- 
pany grew slightly also and on June 30 
stood at $1,630,080. 


THREE BECOME SECRETARIES 





R. R. Wilde, H. J. Thomsen and R. J. 
Kastner Are Promoted by the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds Group 

R. R. Wilde, H. J. Thomsen and R. J. 
Kastner, now assistant secretaries of the 
companies in the Corroon & Reynolds 
group, are to become secretaries of the 
various companies in the group, which 
are as follows: American Equitable, 
Knickerbocker, New York Fire, Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Fire and Globe 
& Republic. Mr. Wilde, who is in charge 
of the Western department, started his 
insurance career in the office of the 
North British & Mercantile, and after 
reaching the position of examiner was 
sent out into the field as state agent for 
Oklahoma. Later he returned to the 
home office to become assistant general 
agent of the Western department. He 
left the North British to go with the 
Royal Exchange as general agent and 
about four years ago resigned that po- 
sition to go with Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc. as general agent in charge of the 
Western department. 

Mr. Thomsen also started in with the 
North British group as a young man. 
After spending some years in the office 
he was appointed special agent for the 
South Texas field, and after travelling 
several years returned to the home office 
and eventually was appointed secretary. 
After leaving the North British he went 
with the Crum & Forster group where 
he spent about five years as supervising 
underwriter for a number of states. He 
became associated with Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc. about four years ago as gen- 
eral agent in charge of the Eastern de- 
partment. 

Mr. Kastner has been with Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc. for some years, and prior 
to that travelled for the Crum & Forster 
group in Texas. Later on he gave up 
field work to accept a position as super- 
vising underwriter in the Hudson and 
Svea office. He left that position to take 
a similar one with Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc. and about three years ago was made 
general agent of its Southern depart- 
ment. 


W. U. A. MEETING DATES 
The Western Underwriters Association 
will hold its semi-annual meeting Tues- 
day and Wednesday, September 13-14, at 
the Equinox Hotel, Manchester, N. H. 
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J. H. Perry Promoted 
by Globe & Rutgers 


NOW HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE 





Popular Fieldman Becomes Assistant to 
Vice-President Bilkey; Has Charge 
Of Production 





A distinguished leader among New 
York State fieldmen and one well-known 
to hundreds of local agents in| the East 
and Middle-West, has been prqmoted to 
an important executive post at the home 
office of his company. James H. Perry, 
for the last five years New York State 
agent of the Globe & Rutgers, and a vet- 
eran fieldman for that company, is now 
located permanently in New York City as 
executive assistant in charge of produc- 
tion to First Vice-President H. Edward 
Bilkey. Mr, Perry may on occasion be 
sent to different parts of the country 
upon special assignments but the greater 
part of his time will be spent at the New 
York home office of the company special- 
izing in brokerage business. His many 
friends have received news of his promo- 
tion with sincere pleasure but those in 
the field who welcomed his periodical 
visits will miss him deeply. 

Mr. Perry has been with the Globe & 
Rutgers and other companies with which 
E. C. Jameson and ex-Senator Joseph F. 
Frelinghuysen have been connected for 
more than thirty-two years. He joined 
the organization as special agent and 
helped to plant the Globe & Rutgers in 
more than twenty states in the East, 
Middle-West and South. Mr. Perry 
traveled as far West as Colorado and to- 
day is well-known to many agents in 
Chicago, St. Louis and other metropoli- 
tan centers West of Pennsylvania. 

After serving as special agent for sev- 
eral years Mr. Perry was promoted to 
executive special agent and after that for 
two years was in the home office in New 
York as assistant to Vice-President Ly- 
man Candee. More than five years ago 
he returned to the field as state agent for 
New York State. Mr. Perry has been 
an active member of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State and has 
served upon its executive committee. At 
summer meetings of the “Old Associa- 
tion” at Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y., he 
has been a familiar figure. 





PORTLAND VETERAN RETIRES 

Convers E. Leach has retired from the 
firm of Anderson, Adams & Co. of Port- 
land, Me. He has been in insurance for 
forty-five years and with the firm he has 
just left since 1895. He is now taking 
over the post of grand secretary of all 
the Masonic bodies in Maine. William 
H. Clifford, 3rd, has succeeded Mr. Leach 
with Anderson, Adams & Co. He is the 
son of the late ex-Mayor Nathan Clif- 
ford of Portland. 








W. E. ROEHRS’ NEW OFFICES 

Walter E. Roehrs, until recently vice- 
president and treasurer of Mather & Co. 
and Mather, Ltd., of Philadelphia and 
New York, has opened offices in both 
these cities to conduct a general insur- 
ance brokerage business under his own 
name. The New York office is at 370 
Lexington Avenue and the Philadelphia 
office at 1607 Pennsylvania Boulevard. 





NATIONAL UNION FIGURES 

The National Union of Pittsburgh 
showed assets of $13,636,123, capital of 
$2,750,000 and net surplus of $927,670 in 
the semi-annual financial statement of 
June 30. After the statement had been 
issued $1,050,000 was transferred from 
capital to surplus. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve is $7,367.649 and the con- 
tingency reserve $921,740. 


DEATH OF C. F. WILSON 


C. F. Wilson, prominent local agent of 
Fitchburg, Mass., died on Tuesday of 
this week after a long illness. He was a 
former president of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents and was 
a leader in National Association activi- 
ties more than a decade ago. 
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Jersey Commissioner 
Urged by H. B. Nelson 


PRESENT SYSTEM INJURIOUS 





Jersey Agents Hold Annual Meeting 
In Jersey City; Association 
Membership Now 392 





In presenting his annual report as 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters at the annual meet- 
ing held yesterday at the Hotel Plaza 
in Jersey City, Harvey B. Nelson said 
that his experience as an association 
executive convinced him that the New 
Jersey Department of Banking and In- 
surance should be divided into two de- 
partments, one of banking and the other 
of insurance, with a qualified commis- 
sioner for each department. Mr. Nelson 
believes that such a division would be 
of material help to the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole and as far as local 
agents are concerned would facilitate the 
passage of the agent’s qualification bills. 
At the present time the Deputy Com- 
misioner in charge of insurance is favor- 
able to the bills but the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance is only pas- 
sively interested in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

On the matter of membership in the 
state association President Nelson said 
the present total was 392 or a net loss 
of only sixteen in the last two years. 
During these twenty-four months of the 
depression period the New Jersey As- 
sociation lost 185 members for non-pay- 
ment of dues, twelve ceased doing busi- 
ness and seventeen others were lost for 
various reasons, making a gross of 217. 
To offset this ninety-two were reinstated 
and 109 new members were added. 

Alan V. Livingston, chairman of the 
executive committee, recommended the 
following projects in order to strengthen 
the New Jersey Association during the 
coming year: 

Appointment of a paid secretary to de- 
vote full time to association problems 
including membership, local boards and 
the legislative committee; all local boards 
should be made co-extensive as many of 
them now have only one-third of their 
members in the state association; plans 
should be laid for a reciprocity cam- 
paign to tie up with the plans of the 
insurance companies which will co-oper- 
ate with agents, and more constructive 
work should be done by the state asso- 
ciation in fire and casualty loss reduction 
work. 

A full report on yesterday’s convention 
of the New Jersey Association will be 
published in next week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


OIL DRILLING HAZARD 

Further possible oil well encroachment 
upon residence sections of Oklahoma 
City looms from a new angle, with the 
leasing by the state land commission of 
400 acres of school land northwest of 
Nichols Hills, a fashionable residence 
district. The area was leased to the 
Gypsy Oil Co., Sinclair Oil Co. and Car- 
ter Oil Co., for the purpose of oil and 
gas development. The closest lease to 
any residence in Nichols Hills is at least 
a mile, and unless other leases are 
granted in areas closer to that section, 
no injury to the addition is foreseen by 
G. A. Nichols, developer of the residen- 
tial district. Nichols added that no ac- 
tion to prevent oil drilling, was contem- 
plated by the incorporated town of 
Nichols Hills which adjoins Oklahoma 
City on the northwest. 


HANOVER FIRE FIGURES 

The Hanover of New York has assets 
of $15,533,379 according to the semi- 
annual financial statement issued on June 
30. The contingency reserve is $3,000,- 
000: capital, $4,000,000, and net surplus 
$2.779,671. The premium reserve is $,- 
581,856. 








WITHDRAWS FROM SIAM 
The American Asiatic Underwriters 
has withdrawn from Siam. There have 
been six conflagrations in Bangkok since 
last September. 
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MARYLAND 


We'll See You — 
In Philadelphia 


And we want to help you have a pleasant 
and profitable time at the 37th Annual 
Convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, September 20th to 
23rd. 


“America Fore” is publishing again its 
directory of delegates and guests to the 
convention. This directory will list names 
alphabetically with home addresses, hotel 


and room numbers of those present. 


Our headquarters will be Suite 341, Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin. Come to see us. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
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Broker-Agent Trend 4 
Not Easy to Prevent 


AGENTS LOOK TO COMPANIES 





N. Y. Agents Believe Company Execu- 
tives Must Decide Whether Brokers 
Can Be Agents Here 





At the present time there exists in 
New York City considerable difference 
of opinion on the question whether the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
should take some action to curtail the 
invasion of the local agency field by 
large brokerage offices. The organization 
representing the largest brokerage offi- 
ces, from the standpoint of premium in- 
come, has protested to the chairman of 
the Exchange’s advisory committee 
against any hasty action to curtail the 
broker-agent. The purely agency offices, 
which constitute possibly half the mem- 
bership of the Exchange, are awaiting 
the attitude of the fire companies them- 
selves on this problem as the agents con- 
tend that the companies can by united 
action either give definite encourage- 
ment to the broker-agent movement or 
prevent its extension here. 

Some company executives of leading 
groups express the view that the broker- 
agent trend cannot be stopped here. 
They point to the fact that a quarter of 
a century ago and prior to that most 
agency offices had brokerage depart- 
ments and that today outside of New 
York City only one or two other cities 
in the country attempt to draw a definite 
line of demarcation between the agency 
and brokerage businesses. While some 
of these executives do not believe that 
the growth of the broker-agent here will 
be entirely for the best interests of the 
companies nevertheless they do not see 
any legal or ethical way to prevent such 
affiliations. 

The present separation of agency and 
brokerage responsibilities dates back, as 
stated, only a comparatively few years 
in New York City. Elsewhere through- 
out the country the local agent performs 
the duties also of a broker insofar as 
he solicits his business direct from the 
public and acts as the public’s represen- 
tative for insurance matters. Therefore 
those who favor the broker-agent here 
contend the latter is not violating any 
general principle of the fire insurance 
business but is merely going against what 
has been the local custom for a limited 
number of years. 


Definite Advantages Enjoyed 


Obviously the New York brokerage of- 
fices with agency connections enjoy cer- 
tain definite advantages over both the 
strictly local agency and the brokers 
without companies in their own offices. 
Today the majority of important New 
York brokerage offices do represent 
members of important fire company 
fleets and so have ample facilities for 
placing business direct and thus securing 
commissions both as brokers and agents. 
Whether the companies or policyholders 
suffer thereby to any degree at all is a 
question to which brokers and _ local 
agents give conflicting replies. 

The New York local agent’s viewpoint 
is that the average brokerage office is 
not equipped to render the same high 
quality of underwriting service which a 
full time agency organization, with sev- 
eral companies represented, can give. It 
is not an easy matter to develop a first- 
rate agency department in a brokerage 
office, the agents say, and it cannot be 
done simply by naming a broker as a 
company agent. The regular agents, nat- 
urally, believe that years of strict atten- 
tion to agency work has provided them 
with equipment, knowledge of under- 
writing and losses and other factors 
which even the largest brokerage offices 
cannot duplicate without years of effort 
and much expense. 

However, the final decision on this 
problem rests entirely with the fire com- 
panies, most agents state. They, the 
agents, admit that they alone cannot 
stop the movement toward broker-agen- 
cies if the companies desire to estab- 
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based on a record 
of satisfactory service 


to agents and policyholders 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Florida Agents Back 
Qualification Law 


AIDING ITS ENFORCEMENT 





Agents Propose Creation of Examining 
Boards in Different Parts of State; 
Results Given 





Florida agents under the leadership of 
Pat Fisher of West Palm Beach are de- 
termined that the qualification law en- 
acted by the last session of the Legisla- 
ture shall be enforced. They believe, 
however, that to bring this about the 
agents must be patient and intelligently 
helpful to the Department of Insurance. 

Mr. Fisher, president of the Florida 
association of fire and casualty agents, 
ended up a trip over the state in a meet- 
ing of the enforcement committee, of 
which he is chairman, at Orlando, and 
made the statement that a house clean- 
ing is in many ways indicated. His asso- 
ciates on the committee are Finley Can- 
non, Gainesville; Fred Vanderpool, 
Miami; Cecil Powell, Jacksonville, and 
Mitchell Stallings, Tampa. 

The agents have proposed to Insurance 
Commissioner W. V. Knott that he or- 
ganize examining boards of agents in 
convenient territories before which appli- 
cants may appear for a showing of quali- 
fications, with approximately 20 ques- 
tions, and a requirement of at least 70% 
as to ability and general knowledge of 
the business and the law and show satis- 
factory intent and purpose to obey the 
laws. The matter is pending. 


Reports from Fifteen Sections 


The state has been divided into fif- 
teen agency districts, the chairman of 
each to investigate fully agency condi- 
tions in his territory. Such information 
as is acquired will be sent to Mr. Knott’s 
office for his attention and use. In this 
way, it is anticipated, many undesirables 
and misfits can be eliminated so as to 
reduce the volume of doubtful applicants 
for October. 

“It is quite likely,” says Mr. Fisher, 
“that necessity for examination will de- 
ter many from applying for license who 
have expected to do so, and the showing 
made by others, no doubt, will cause 
them to drop out, resulting in a large 
decrease in the work of the department 
when it comes to weeding out. An ap- 
plicant will qualify or disqualify himself 
in his own examination.” 

The results so far attained look to Mr. 
Fisher to be very encouraging. Active 
enforcement did not get under way for 
some time after the law was passed, but 
= following figures show good work 
done: 


Results to Date Listed 


Twenty-seven agents and solicitors dis- 
qualified and their cases disposed of. 

Thirty-two others disqualified and dis- 
position held up until the legal time limit 
has expired. 

Fifty-eight border line cases which 
have been investigated will be carried 
until renewal of licenses in October and 
probably then disqualified. 

Seventy-five or more parties making 
inquiry relative to securing a license did 
not file application after having been ad- 
vised they could not qualify. 

Nine most flagrant cases have been 
disposed of and licenses revoked in Day- 
tona, Ft. Myers, Miami, Ft. Pierce and 
Pensacola. 

One very prominent agent in one of 
the larger cities was found guilty of re- 
bating and many others are now being 
investigated with respect to this form of 
violation and will have to pay the pen- 
alty. 





lish such connections. But they hope 
that the company executives will not con- 
tinue to favor the movement which 
threatens to divert many thousands of 
dollars of highly desirable premium in- 
come from agency offices to the agency 
departments of brokerage organizations. 
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Green Shrubbery Can Well Mean 
Green Dollars to Local Agents 


Comparatively Undeveloped Field for Premium Income 
Brought to Attention of Producers by Boston and 


Old Colony Companies 


In the quest for new sources of pre- 
mium income the Boston and Old Col- 
ony companies believe local agents 
should pay greater attention to the sale 
of trees, shrubbery and lawn improve- 
ment insurance. This type of coverage 
is one which many believe can be read- 
ily sold to home owners at small cost 
and without great extra effort. In the 
current issue of the Accelerator, the 
monthly publication of the Boston and 
Old Colony companies, a writer tells of 
one agent’s experience and then goes on 
to give some timely advice to agents. 
The article follows: 

When an agent increases his premium 
income in times like this, that’s news. 
When an agent does it by selling to 
property owners a coverage which most 
agents overlook, that’s big news. One 
agent did just that. He sold trees, shrub- 
bery, and lawn improvement insurance. 

This form of insurance covers yard, 
garden, and lawn improvements such as 
trees, shrubbery, fences, ornamental 
steps, statues, gates and other similar 
equipment consisting of permanent bet- 
terments to yards, gardens, and lawns 
against loss by fire. Few home owners 
carry it for the simple and very ex- 
cellent reason that it was never called to 
their attention by their insurance man. 
Any agent who will familiarize himself 
with the coverage—who will do a little 
intensive missionary work—who will sell 
himself the coverage—will have little 
trouble in selling the advisability of car- 
rying this insurance to practically every 
home owner on his books. The cost of 
this form of insurance is relatively slight 
while the need is obvious. And the agent 
will be able to secure new customers by 
using the protection as an _ entering 
wedge. In addition to adding some wel- 
come dollars to his premium income, he 
will be giving a service which will set 
his agency apart. 

Modern Gardens Are Often Costly 


Every home owner buys fire insurance 
because he knows that there is a chance 
of his house being damaged or destroyed 
by fire or lightning. That being the case, 
isn’t it logical that he insure his planting 
and other outside improvements which 
might be destroyed or badly damaged 
by fire or lightning or by the fire de- 
partment fighting a fire? It is not un- 
usual for the owner of a home of mod- 
est size to spend several hundred dol- 
lars for trees, shrubbery and other plant- 
ing to improve the appearance of his 
house. And the larger the home the 
greater the outlay. Each year more and 
more people are realizing the important 
part that such planting plays in setting off 
a house to advantage. Not only does it 
improve its appearance, but it also actu- 
ally increases its value. 

The number and circulation of garden 
books published amply testifies to the 
increasing interest in home betterment. 
Home owners spend their free time put- 
tering around gardens and hedge rows. 
It is their hobby. That being the case, 
it should be a relatively easy matter to 
sell insurance protecting something 
which is close to a prospect. He'll see 


how illogical it is to protect one of two 
things against fire when a fire would 
damage or destroy both. 

The writing of the insurance is simple. 
In many states it is possible to extend 
the fire insurance to cover trees, shrub- 


bery, and lawn improvements by attach- 
ing the following endorsement: 
Text of Endorsement 


“In consideration of $...... additional 
premium, the amount of this policy is in- 
creased by $ to attach and cover 
only against direct loss or damage by 
fire or lightning on yard and garden im- 
provements consisting of trees (not to 
exceed $100 on any one tree), hedges, 
shrubs, bushes, plants, flowers and sod- 
ding, and on fences, pergolas, arbors, 
sundials, bird houses, bird baths, foun- 
tains, steps, bridges, gates, and all other 
equipment including permanent better- 
ments of yard, garden and lawn, located 
on property described in the policy to 
which this form is attached. 

“It is understood and agreed that this 
insurance does not cover property locat- 
ed over two hundred and fifty (250) feet 
from any building insured hereunder un- 
less specifically endorsed hereon. 

“It is a condition of this contract that 
the amount covered hereunder shall at- 
tach on each individual item insured in 
that proportion of the amount hereby 
covered that the value of the property 
covered by this policy on each said in- 
dividual item insured shall bear to the 
value of all of the property insured 
herein. 

“If there is any other similar insurance 
covering this property, then this com- 
pany shall be liable only for such propor- 
tion of any direct loss or damage by fire 
or lightning to such yard and garden 
improvements as the amount of insur- 
ance under this form bears to the total 
insurance of the same kind and nature.” 

Dwelling Rate Used Generally 

The regular dwelling rate is generally 
used, but there are of course exceptions. 
For example, in the territory of the New 
England Insurance Exchange a rate of 
50 cents is charged and the 90% re- 
duced rate clause or pro rata distribu- 
tion clause is mandatory while in other 
sections there are no rules or rates ap- 
plicable, although in these localities the 
coverage is recognized and permitted. In 
view of this, it is advisable to refer to 
your rule book or the fire-rating organi- 
zation having jurisdiction and make sure 
what rates and rules are applicable to 
your locality before you start soliciting. 

The best way to sell trees, shrubbery, 
and lawn improvement insurance is by 
personal solicitation. First, make a pre- 
liminary inspection of the houses you in- 
sure and make notes as to the amount of 
planting and other lawn improvements. 
This will enable you to break into your 
selling talk when you call without much 
delay. And, if possible arrange to call 
early in the evening when the prospect 
is watering the lawn or doing some work 
in his garden. At that time his planting 
is uppermost in his mind. He’s proud of 
it. And will be in a receptive mood 

Start your selling talk by telling him 
that you drove by his house the other 
night, and while you were admiring his 
planting the thought came to you in a 
flash that you had neglected to endorse 
the policy on his home to cover it. That 
he had put a lot of money into improv- 
ing his place and that, no doubt, he would 
want to protect his improvement. That 
it would be good business. Ask him the 
cost of the planting. Point out how 
even a slight fire would ruin this tree or 
that group of shrubs or evergreens. Then 
read the endorsement to him. He will 
appreciate the broad cover. Then quote 
him the exact cost. 

Start your drive for this form of in- 
surance immediately. Not only will you 
sell a surprisingly large number but in 
addition you will also get closer to your 
customers. 










Franklin W. Fort 


AGENCY APPOINTMENT CHANGE 


Qualification Law Requires Amendment 
to Procedure; Notice of Intention 
Now Necessary 


Because of the enactment of the New 
York State agency qualification law, it 
has become necessary to amend the 


practice heretofore followed in connec- 
tion with agency appointments, Deputy 
Manager William H. Stoop of the su- 
burban division of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization has an- 
nounced to members. He has sent to 
members the following bulletin: 

“The amendment, effective July 1, 1932, 
to Section 142 of the New York State 
Insurance Law, dealing with agents’ cer- 
tificate of authority was a subject of 
consideration by the committee on agen- 
cy qualifications of the Suburban Divi- 
sion on July 6. It was evident that the 
method of procedure heretofore prevail- 
ing in the handling by the committee of 
notifications of new agency appointments 
cannot be continued without possible 
conflict with some provisions of the 
amended law, and consequent embarrass- 
ment and confusion to all concerned. 

“To avoid such complications, the com- 
mittee decided hereafter to require, in- 
stead of notice of appointment, a notice 
of intention to appoint. 

“Immediately investigation by this of- 
fice as to the eligibility, under suburban 
requirements, of new candidates for ap- 
pointment, will be made upon receipt of 
notice of intention to appoint, and in all 
clear cases advices will be returned 
promptly to the company; doubtful cases 
will be held for committee action. 

“Upon receipt of our advices that a 
candidate for appointment is eligible un- 
der suburban rules, procedure for the 
obtaining of the agents’ certificate of 
authority from the state can be under- 
taken, and we shall be in position to ac- 
cord full agency service to the appointee 
when such certificate is issued. 

“This change in practice in nowise af- 
fects the prerogative of the committee on 
agency qualifications of requiring an 
agent’s standing as to eligibility to be 
maintained unimpaired throughout the 
duration of his commission, and they 
will continue, as heretofore, to review 
agency conditions from time to time, and 
to take appropriate action in cases of 
failure to maintain requirements as to 
eligibility.” 








SECURITY LICENSE THREAT 


The Security of New Haven has until 
September 15 to agree to take a suit 
over an insurance settlement into the 
Wisconsin state courts or will have its 
license revoked in the state, the Insur- 
ance Department says. Wisconsin had a 
provision that insurance companies had 
to take their suits into state rather than 
federal courts but this was knocked out. 
In order to get a license the companies 
had to file a pledge that they would take 
their cases into state courts. 





AUTO STAFF COMMITTEE MEETS 


The staff committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
met this week in New York, the sessions 
beginning on Wednesday. This commit- 
tee is composed of Manager J. Ross 
Moore, Actuary A. J. Donahue and the 
branch secretaries of the offices at New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 














FLASHLIGHT PHOTO HAZARDS 





Late Col. Mulliken in Newark Had Long 
Hatred of Photographers With 
Flashlights 


“Get out! Get out at once!” shouted 
the late Colonel J. R. Mulliken, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Insurance Co., back in 
the early 90s, to a photographer who 
had requested permission to take flash- 
light views of the newly remodeled of- 
fices. “Get out at once, sir, or I shall 
have you removed forcibly.” 

Little did the photographer realize the 
cause of the Colonel’s vehement out- 
burst as he beat a hasty retreat, but it 
was caused by a heavy loss the company 
had paid. 

There was a popular saloon on Market 
Street, at Broad Street, in Newark, N. 
J., in those days known as Murray’s. 
The proprietor had the interior redec- 
orated and ornamented with much gold 
paint and many mirrors and as summer 
was at hand, had it covered with tarltan 
(cotton mosquito netting) to protect it 
from flies, as was customary. It was a 
work of art and the owner was justly 
proud of his place. One day a photogra- 
pher strolled in and secured permission 
to take flashlight views. One of the 
flashes connected with the tarltan; pa- 
trons and employes rushed for safety, 
the fire department came and fifteen 
minutes later the interior was a wreck 
and the Merchants paid a large portion 
of the loss. 





BARS LIMITED LOSS CLAUSE 


A three-fourths value clause may not 
be incorporated in the standard fire in- 
surance policy used in Minnesota, As- 
sistant Attorney General W. H. Gurnee 
has ruled in an opinion to the State In- 
surance Commissioner Garfield W. 
Brown. The proposed clause was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Brown for approval by 
the General Inspection Bureau. Before 
acting on the matter, Mr. Brown sought 
a ruling from the Attorney General’s 
office. Mr. Gurnee said there was no 
statutory provision authorizing the use 
of a three-fourths value clause under 
which the insurer would not be liable for 
more than three-fourths of the actual 
cash value of the insured property at 
the time of a loss. 





BROKER’S AND AGENT’S EXAMS 


Examinations for agents’ and brokers’ 
licenses were held by the New York 
State Insurance Department recently in 
New York City and Albany. Of sixteen 
persons taking the agents’ test nine 
passed and seven failed, and out of a 
total of ten taking the broker’s quiz at 
Albany six passed and four failed. 





VIRGINIA ARSON REPORT 

J. L. Taylor, head of the arson bureau 
of the Virginia Insurance Department, 
reports that his office made 265 special 
investigations during the past twelve 
months resulting in fifty-one arrests and 
eighteen convictions. Six cases are now 
pending. The office made 6,210 inspec- 
tions during the year and 1,251 correc- 
tions. 


CONN. AGENTS’ MEETING 
The 1932 annual convention of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 20, and in all probability at Water- 
bury. 
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Illinois Reports on 
Qualification Laws 


MANY APPLICANTS REFUSED 





Supt. Hanson Desires Larger Appropria- 
tion to Enforce More Effectively 
Provisions of the Law 





The Division of Insurance of the IIli- 
nois Department of Trade and Commerce 
has just issued its annual report on the 
operations of the various branches of the 
Insurance Division up to July 1, 1932. 
Some interesting material is contained 
in the report, prepared by Insurance Su- 
perintendent Harry W. Hanson, relative 
to the operation of the broker’s and 
agent’s qualification law and to some 
changes made by the state legislature 
affecting fire insurance. Referring di- 
rectly to the agent’s qualification branch 
of the department the report says: 


Under the new statute a fee is charged 
for each member of an Illinois partner- 
ship or corporation who desires to be li- 
censed. This is at variance with the pro- 
cedure of last year, as a fee for the part- 
nership or corporation itself was all that 
was necessary. This, together with the 
many individuals who had not heretofore 
been licensed, as noted above, and the 
raising of the fee in some instances from 
fifty cents to two dollars each, has great- 
ly increased the revenue received by the 
Division of Insurance. This does not 
mean that the agents’ qualification law 
was enacted as a revenue measure, for 
that is not the case, as the primary pur- 
pose for the passage of the act was to 
raise the standard of efficiency in the 
ranks of those offering for acceptance 
contracts of insurance and thereby cor- 
rect many of the evils that were preva- 
lent in that branch of the business, such 
as rebating, twisting, fraudulent and dis- 
honest practices, and to eliminate those 
who had demonstrated their incompe- 
tency or untrustworthiness to transact 
the insurance agency business. 

Many applicants have been disap- 
proved by the Division of Insurance for 
various reasons, the most important of 
which follow: (1) The applicant desires 
only to be licensed so that he may either 
gain the commission for himself on his 
own personal property or that of his em- 
ployer; (2) individuals, partnerships or 
corporations who are not residents of 
the State of Illinois; (3) individuals 
whose unscrupulous tactics have been 
uncovered; (4) certain corporations 
whose charters do not confer upon them 
the right to act in the capacity of insur- 
ance agents. * 

Up to July 1, 1932, there were 64,734 
agents licensed for all types of compa- 
nies under the agents’ licensing laws. It 
is impossible to compare the number li- 
censed this year with that of last year, 
since this is a new measure which was 
placed in effect March 1, 1932. It now 
appears that there will not be as many 
agents licensed for the entire year as 
there were last year, due to the fact that 
many insurance companies are using the 
act as a means of not renewing the li- 
censes of non-productive individuals; 
many undesirable individuals will not be 
granted licenses this year, and many per- 
sons who turn to insurance as a last re- 
sort for a means of livelihood have be- 
lieved that they could not qualify under 
the strict regulations of the Division of 
Insurance. 


Brokers’ Branch 

As is indicated in the resume of the 
agents’ qualification act, an appropria- 
tion which was declared unconstitutional 
destroyed, in a measure, the effectiveness 
of the act in that the division was obliged 
to provide for such investigations out of 
the general appropriation made for this 
ivision. 

It is indeed very obvious that if the act 


is to ultimately accomplish the purpose 
for which it was drawn, it will be neces- 
sary that a sufficient fund be created 
which will permit of policing an investi- 
gation with reference to the conduct of 
the brokers of this state, and for the 
proper adjudication of controversies with 
reference to alleged irregularities in han- 
dling the assured’s funds. 

This division has had a number of in- 
stances where it has become urgent that 
in order that complete justice may be 
done, the investigations and inquiries 
with reference to the general character 
of the one seeking to be qualified as a 
broker should be made by the Division 
of Insurance. The division has taken the 
position that irrespective of the provo- 
cation or the letters of protest which 
come to this office that it is a matter of 
far reaching consequence, and in some 
cases results in severe embarrassment, to 
decline to honor the license of an ap- 
plicant without proper investigation. 
Realizing as we do that in declining his 
application we are virtually depriving him 
of his medium of obtaining a livelihood, 
we have steadfastly maintained in every 
instance that before any action is taken 
with a view of prejudicing his cause that 
the applicant shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to submit his case before the Di- 
vision of Insurance. Our experience thus 
far in these matters has been that men 
and agencies which are motivated by 


selfish purposes are prone to lodge com- 
plaints with this office with a view to 
disqualifying an applicant, and this di- 
vision has no medium through whch it 
may gain information other than an in- 
vestigation into the matter. 

The number of brokers who have quali- 
fied thus far has not been surprising to 
this division. However, it is an inter- 
esting commentary to observe that appli- 
cations are still being filed in this office 
at the rate of fifty or sixty each day. We 
believe that it would not be hazardous to 
predict that there will be ultimately at 
least ten thousand brokers qualifying 
each year in the State of Illinois. As of 
July 1, there are approximately 7,200 
brokers qualified in this state, as well as 
approximately 800 brokers’ solicitors. 


Fire Legislation 


Mention should be made of the bene- 
fits which have thus far been derived be- 
cause of insurance legislation proposed 
and passed at the 1931 session of our 
legislature. 

The 1869 Stock Fire Act has been 
amended requiring that the surplus of 
a company at the time of organization 
must be stated in the proposed charter 
and that this surplus, as well as the au- 
thorized capital, be fully paid up in cash 
before such company receives authority 
to transact business. Since the passage 
of this amendment one fire insurance 


company has been organized and li- 
censed. The above amendment has been 
strictly adhered to and the requirement 
met. This amendment prevents the par- 
tial payment of the sales price of stock, 
and eliminates any possibility of such 
subscriptions remaining unpaid for an in- 
definite period after the company is op- 
erating, thereby eliminating a practice 
of obtaining a license where the capital 
stock has been fully paid up, the surpius 
being only partially paid, the company 
in question taking credit for the full 
amount of authorized capital and author- 
ized surplus. 

The act was also amended, giving 
greater latitude to fire insurance compa- 
nies in the investment of their funds, 
permitting them to invest in securities of 
foreign governments up to 75% of the 
total unearned premium reserve of poli- 
cies issued in such foreign country. This 
amendment has been of great benefit to 
a number of fire insurance companies and 
exchanges which have been operating in 
the Dominion of Canada. The compa- 
nies are now given credit for these in- 
vestments. Heretofore they have been 
deducted as assets not admitted in their 
annual statements and examinations. 

Another amendment gives fire insur- 
ance companies the option of unlimited 
charter, and we note that new companies 
organizing are taking advantage of this 
privilege. 





historic Street. 


rant in the district. 








Some months ago Childs opened the ‘‘Golden 
Hill’ Restaurant at 136 William Street in the 
center of the insurance district—for all the great 
casualty and marine companies and the principal 
underwriters have their offices on or near that 


At that time Childs offered to their clientele in 
the insurance field special facilities which promised 


to make ‘*‘Golden Hill’’ the favorite restau- 


The lower dining room with its round 


THE NATION’S HOST 





“GOLDEN HILL’ 


AT FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS 





rendezvous of the 
insurance district 


tables for conference groups, its semi-private accom- 
modations for special occasions—combined with 
the recognized excellence of the food and service 
have turned this promise into a reality. 

Not only are more and more discriminating in- 
dividuals dining at ‘‘Golden Hill’’—but more 
organizations are taking advantage of the splendid 
banqueting facilities. 

And naturally the price range, as at all 
Childs restaurants, is as low as consistent 
with Childs quality and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


he accepted 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The story is told of Calvin Coolidge 
when he became President on the death 
of President Harding, and was asked to 
mix into the oil crowd, with possible po- 
litical advantage to himself, that he re- 
plied as follows: 

“When I was a 
Vermont farm we boys thought it was 
pretty poor business to ruffle a skunk.” 

That was all. I traveled in Vermont 
for four years and enjoyed every hour 
I was up there. I thought that the 
people of Vermont as a class were more 
like Americans were in the early days of 
the republic than they are in other parts 

of the United States. I enjoyed their 
taciturnity and dry humor immensely. I 
visited not only larger towns but the 
small hamlets in the back sections, and 
I was in Plymouth in 1903 when the 
place had not yet become famous as 


youngster upon the 


the home of one of our Presidents. That 
lay in the future. ; 
However, when my friend Harry 


S:nith, president of the National of Hart- 
ford, sent me a book by Calvin Coolidge, 
that is by him or about him, and asked 
me to return it after perusal, I marked 
across the title leaf: “This man may 
yet be President of the U. S.,” and that 
was before the police strike in Boston, 
I think. My prediction came true. Mr. 
Coolidge was a classmate of Harry Smith 
at Amherst. I traveled with Harry, whom 
we called “Curley,” on account of his 
curly hair, and also because that was his 
nickname in college, when he was special 
agent in western New York, from about 
1893 to 1902, at which latter date he left 
the field to become an executive at the 
home office, later becoming president. 

He was one of the outstanding men 
in the insurance business, well beloved 
by all who knew him. While he visited 
Buffalo he became acquainted with 
George Tryon, who was in a large local 
office in Buffalo, and quite often I met 
them together playing billiards, once at 
the old Niagara, shortly after which 
George Tryon followed him in the field, 
later also becoming an officer of the com- 
pany, rising to the vice- presidency. Mr. 
Tryon later on left the National and as- 
sociated himself with Marsh & McLen- 
non of New York. They were a great 
team for many years and built up the 
National together materially. Harry 
Smith died a few years ago, but his 
friends have not forgotten him and speak 
fondly of him whenever they meet. Col- 
onel Layton, now president of the Na- 
tional, was a great admirer of his and 
a very loyal and devoted friend and as- 
sociate. 

* *« * 
The Scenic Beauty of Vermont 

Vermont is a wonderful state scenical- 
ly. With the Green Mountains forming 
its backbone traversing the state from 


north to south, the western boundary be- 
ing Lake Champlain, with neighboring 
New York State, and in full view of the 
entire range of the Adirondacks, the 
eastern boundary skirting the Connecti- 
cut River, mostly, with the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire in full view, 
with plenty of lakes and rivers, it is truly 
marvelously endowed. by nature. 

I used to visit the highest summit of 
the Green Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, 
from which you could see the Adiron- 
dacks and Lake Champlain, all of the 
Green Mountains and the whole chain 
of the White Mountains. This was be- 
fore the days of the automobile and good 
roads, and it was a ten mile zig-zag drive 
up the mountain from Stowe, Vt., to 
which place you went from Montpelier 
by steam to Waterbury, then by trolley 
to Stowe. There was a comfortable little 
tavern on top, then $2 per day, and you 
generally arrived at night to be there 
early in the morning at sunrise. The 
peak is about 4,800 feet above tidewater. 
It is above the timber line, and is of 
lava formation. It has the formation of 
a face lying prone, the hotel was under 
the “nose,” fastened by iron rods to the 
ground, the “chin” was about a mile 
north. At sunrise J] got up and walked 
to the chin to gaze at the panorama, tru- 
ly wonderful. 

Years later, when the airplane came, I 


saw pictures taken from on high, that 
reminded me very much of what I saw 
spread out under my vision. The thick 


forests looked like a lawn of green, the 
lakes like teardrops from heaven. I have 
not been back there in twenty-seven 
years but before I die I would like to 
go there again, which is a simpler matter 
now by automobile. Formerly it took the 
stage with six horses over three hours 
to get there. Now it is just a short spin, 
and I suppose the whole route is lined 
with hot dog and souvenir stands and 
ugly signs. Believe it or not, while the 
automobile is a wonderful thing it has 
taken something away from the beauty 
and thrill of these scenic landmarks. 
. * « 


Pleasing One’s Readers 


At that time rail connections were 
poor and trains infrequent, and I some- 
times had to travel in cabooses, which 
was an uncomfortable and slow way of 
travelling but was the only way to reach 
some of the smaller towns and not have 
to make a two days’ trip of it by regular 
passenger coach. It is fun to talk of 
these things now in retrospect, but they 
were not so funny at the time. Like all 
things we look back to in retrospect, time 
envelops past incidents with a certain 
halo. ; 

There is a famous passage in the 
Aeneid of Virgil, the great Latin poet, 
where in the midst of great hardships he 
turns to his “fidus Achates” to say “Et 
forsan haec reminisse juvabit,” literally 
translated: “Perhaps it will be fun to 


remember even these hardships some 
day.” However, I have to be careful 
now not to quote Latin, or anything out 
of the humdrum business, for recently 
when addressing a field club on the sub- 
ject of Canada, one member half joking- 
ly touched on the subject of my “column” 
and _ satirically mentioned some other 
Latin quotation, among other things, ap- 
parently hinting that I was too high- 
brow, or something. 

I can’t please everybody of course. 
Nor did he like the frequent mention of 
my brother, the architect, of whom I ad- 
mit I am inordinately proud. Nor have 
I disguised the fact that I did attend 
Columbia University. I write without 
revision and as it flows from my head 
to the typewriter I admit that sometimes 
when I read my stuff later on some parts 
seem good, and others not so good, some 
even rotten, but I am doing the best I 
can, and if it displeases some, why it is 
just too bad. 

Anyone doing creative work knows 
that he will be criticized. Many mistake 
a desire to impart interesting (to me, at 
least) information, as a desire to show 
off or pose as a “wiseguy.” Some resent 
being told anything they don’t know, or 
think you should not know. It bothers 
me about as much as the bull was both- 
ered by a fly, in one of Aesop’s fables, 
the flying alighting on the bull’s horn, 
saying to the bull that he hoped he was 
not bothering him (the bull), whereupon 
the bull replied that he didn’t even know 
that the fly was there. 

‘os * 


A Tree Takes Care of Itself 

Near Walton, N. Y., there is a stately 
elm, whose large branches were getting 
quite heavy and something threatened to 
give (as often happens in elms that are 
artificially cared for by tree doctors, by 
taking a heavy chain and chaining the 
two branches together). This elm, I am 
—_ by Mr. Retz, our agent at Hudson, 
. Y., a native of Walton, N. Y., on its 
own initiative reinforced these two 
branches by connecting them by a shoot 
from one branch to the other, forming 
a perfect bond, and as neatly calculated 
(by that part of the Divinity that “re- 
sides” in every known object in the 


world), as if a tree doctor or engineer 
had engineered it. 


The inverted trian- 





gle was formed by the arching of these 
two main branches. To me this seems 
a wonderful thing, and a miracle, in a 
way. It was things like this that caused 
the ancient Greek thinkers to read a 
“tree god” into each tree. 





ILLINOIS CHECK-UP BEGINS 


Insurance Superintendent Harry W. 
Hanson of Illinois announces that ~~. 
cient time has now elapsed so that al 
persons engaged in the business of ms 
surance should have filed applications for 
a license under the. agents’ and/or 
brokers’ qualification law. The law pro- 
vides that no unlicensed person shall so- 
licit insurance and that no company, 
agent or broker shall allow commission 
or brokerage to an unlicensed person. 
Investigation is now beginning to ascer- 
tain those cases and persons which are 
not in compliance with the law. The 
law provides adequate penalty for the 
transaction of business without a li- 
cense. 





NEW GENERAL FIELDMEN 


The Eastern department of the Gen- 
eral of Seattle has appointed Harold 
Knox, formerly with the Public Fire of 
Newark, as state agent for western 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in the 
Union Bank Building at Pittsburgh. 
Grafton Smith, also formerlv with the 
Public Fire, has joined the General as 
state agent for central and eastern New 
York State with headquarters at 301 
James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Both ap- 
pointments were effective September 1 
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JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
































JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. BR. M. SMITH, Vice Pree, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ,, 21 us 10 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 
NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT 4. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV:-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres’. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Viee-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.- W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
- "WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Viee-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1896 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. '“ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 ‘V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 











$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Vice Presid J. C. HEYER, Vice Presid JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
as z er POTTER, 24 Vics Pree. WEA SMITH. TH Sed View Pros. Ce PRANK J. "ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. a3 R. HUNT, Sed VicoPres. S.K. McCLURE.3rd Vice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois _ Bush oe 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, fornia 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT Ww. be > > ee ae = ee 
re ee 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada —————— OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN — BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 








A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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London Assurance on Agent’s Part 


In Fire Prevention Activities 


The London Assurance and the Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine have issued an- 
other in their interesting series of book- 
lets on pertinent subjects for local agents. 
These are published for free distribu- 
tion to all producers. The latest is en- 
titled “Fire Prevention and the Insur- 
ance Agent,” and describes some of the 
better known methods by which agents 
can successfully advance the cause of 
fire prevention and loss reduction. Jar- 
vis Woolverton Mason is the author of 
this booklet, excerpts from which are re- 
produced herewith: : 

There can be no question about the 
fact that, of all businessmen, the fire in- 
surance agent should be foremost in or- 
ganizing fire prevention in his commu- 
nity. Let us dispose, once and for all, 
of the objection that the public may be- 
lieve agents guilty of self-interest in pro- 
moting adequate fire protection and pre- 
vention. Savings by fire prevention are 
always passed on to the insuring pub- 
lic. But even were an agent actuated by 
selfish motives in getting behind this 
great movement, who shall condemn him 
for working toward saving lives and 
property? 

Insurance Cannot Replace Lost Property 


Convince yourself and your commu- 
nity first of all on this point: Fire insur- 
ance does not and cannot replace prop- 
erty. It merely distributes the loss; it is 
a fund to which the many contribute for 
the benefit of the unfortunate few. Our 
national ash-heap, costing the nation, 
each year, nearly half a billion dollars 
in property losses and the immeasurable 
value of twelve thousand human lives, is 
a public scandal. 

In these days when every expense is 
carefully scrutinized you, as an agent, 
must more than ever before justify your 
income, You must increase your use- 
fulness by helping to prevent fires so 
that the finger of economy may never 
point to your earnings as unjustifiable 
expense. 

But let us take note of a few of the 
immediately profitable reasons why 
agents should get behind the movement 
—fire prevention’s dollar-value to you. 
First of all, insurance is a personal busi- 
ness. Your success depends, to a marked 
degree, upon the width of your acquaint- 
ance with men important in your com- 
munity. Of all community activities, 
there is none in which it is more fitting 
for you to play the leading role. Com- 
petition, today, demands specific service 
to your clientele. None is more appre- 
ciated than sound fire prevention advice. 
Often your work will result in reduced 
premiums and almost irrevocably tie 
those clients to your agency. 

Avail yourself of this competitive de- 
vice which is also humanitarian. Many 
burned properties are never rebuilt; 
there is no premium income from a per- 
manent ash-heap. Finally, your active 
co-operation in fire prevention will in- 
evitably increase public respect for you 
and the fire insurance business as a 
whole. Every one of us in this business 
must take the larger view and realize 
that fire insurance, as a private enter- 
prise, is on trial, and that unless we con- 
tinually prove, beyond shadow of doubt, 
that, conducted privately, insurance at- 
tains its utmost usefulness to society, 
our business will be the more subject to 
political interference if not to sugges- 
tions of the unhealthy experiment of 
government operation. 

Help Organize Committees 

Your local fire prevention program 
may be conducted most effectively 
through a committee of your Chamber 
of Commerce. Nationally, the work is 
supervised by the Fire Waste Council 
which is affiliated with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

This little booklet cannot hope even 


to outline all the constructive activities 
which your local fire prevention commit- 
tee can and should undertake in your 
community. Moreover conditions differ 
so widely that no one program could be 
set up which would app}y to all commu- 
nities alike. If there is no fire preven- 
tion committee in your Chamber of Com- 
merce, organize one. It should be made 
up of five or seven or nine men. On 
it should be one or two or three of the 
foremost agents, your mayor or city 
manager, your fire chief, a representa- 
tive of your water company or depart- 
ment, your local Boy Scout executive, 
representatives of furnace and oil burner 
companies, your larger merchants, the 
heads of your major industries, a leading 
architect, a leading contractor, the head 
of your school system. If you have no 
Chamber of Commerce organize a fire 
prevention committee in your local or 
county board or association of agents. 
But don’t make the mistake of having 
none but insurance men on the com- 
mittee. 

Before you organize a committee, or 
if you wish to introduce new ideas into 
an existing one, or merely brush up on 
the subject for your personal satisfaction, 
write the Fire Waste Council, in Wash- 
ington, for its booklet, “A Fire Preven- 
tion Guide for Chambers of Commerce.” 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 85 John Street, New York, has done 
more than any other organization for 
the cause of fire prevention. In addi- 
tion to its publication, “Safeguarding 
America Against Fire” it publishes text- 
books and courses in fire prevention for 
elementary and secondary schools, for 
country and city schools. It prints and 
distributes inspection blanks for all 
types of buildings. In conjunction with 
the Western Actuarial Bureau, 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, the National 
Board publishes a Speakers Guide on 
Fire Prevention. The National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, publishes booklets, post- 
ers and other material on fire prevention. 
Aside from its thousands of individual 
members, this association has as mem- 
bers nearly a hundred and fifty profes- 
sional and trade associations and bu- 
reaus in the United States and Canada— 
all vitally interested in, and supporting, 
fire prevention. 





STOCK COMPANIES ATTACKED 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which at 
one time claimed to be “First in Every- 
thing” in St. Louis, has renewed its at- 
tack on the stock insurance companies 
operating in Missouri. This time it is 
the fire insurance rate controversy that 
engages the editorial wrath of this pub- 
lication. Periodically it bursts forth on 
that subject. Between time compensa- 
tion insurance rates or automobile insur- 
ance or some other form is the subject 
matter for a column or so of type. Un- 
der date of August 26 in a lead editorial 
titled “Missouri’s Insurance Scandal,” 
the Post-Dispatch again reviews the en- 
tire history of Missouri’s fire insurance 
rate litigation but dwells particularly 
upon the methods used by the companies 
to refund excess premiums under the old 
Hyde rate case which finally resulted in 
a victory for the former superintendent 
of insurance, his 10% reduction in rates 
ordered in October, 1922, being upheld 
by the courts and the companies being 
compelled to refund some $14,000,000 in 
excess premiums. 


CHANGES MANAGEMENT 


The management of the Mutual Pro- 
tection Fire Insurance Co. of Charles- 
town, Mass., which was incorporated at 
the beginning of the Civil War, has been 
taken over by a group of four Massa- 
chusetts companies: Middlesex Mutual, 
Holyoke Mutual, Norfolk Mutual and 
Quincy Mutual. 


TRANSFER OF AUTO POLICY 


Illinois Court Rules in Favor of Assured 
Over Question of Complying with 
Clause in Policy 

Under an automobile collision policy 
provision that: “The protection granted 
under this policy may be transferred to 
another care by giving written notice to 
the underwriters, accompanied by a de- 
scription of the second car and an addi- 
tional premium, if one is required by the 
rates then in force,” a new application 
by the insured, it is held, is not neces- 
sary to effect a transfer of the policy 
according to Gianola v. United States 
Underwriters Co., in the Illinois Appel- 
late Division. 

An insured, through his wife on Sep- 
tember 7, requested the agent of the 
United States Underwriters Co., with 
whom he had a collision policy covering 
a Hupmobile, to transfer the policy to a 
Buick which he had purchased, the in- 
surance according to the agent’s agree- 
ment, to run from September 7. The 
agent was given a check to apply on in- 
sured’s account. The agent neglected to 
write his company until September 31, 
when he mailed it a letter requesting a 
transfer of the policy with the same cov- 
erage, giving the model, horsepower, 
serial number, motor number and cost of 
the new car, and asking the policy be 
dated September 7. On the evening of 
September 13 insured had a collision, 
badly damaging the car, and sued on the 
policy. 

It was held that there was a sufficient 
compliance with the quoted clause in the 
policy requiring notice, it being a fair 
inference that the agent’s letter was 
mailed before the accident. 

The company’s agent in accepting the 
request for a transfer and communicat- 
ing it to the company was not attempt- 
ing to make a new contract or to alter 
or discharge any existing contract, in 
violation of a policy provision forbidding 
same. 


INVESTMENT INSURANCE 











British Holders of Victory Bonds Can 
Insure Against Redemption for Small 
Premium for One Year 
The rise in the value of British gilt- 
edged stocks is creating many new prob- 
lems for investors in the United King- 
dom. As a result many holders of se- 
curities which can be redeemed at an 
early date are now selling at today’s 
high levels. A point which is concern- 
ing investors considerably is the possi- 
bility that their bonds may be drawn 
for repayment in the near future. Where 
redemption of bonds is by annual or half- 
yearly drawings, repayment is usually at 
par, and holders or buyers of bonds 
which now stand several points above 
par are therefore running a risk of loss 
should their particular numbers be 

drawn. 

To.provide a safeguard against such 
losses one of the leading insurance of- 
fices has now prepared a special scheme. 
The amount payable under the indem- 
nity policy is fixed at the difference be- 
tween the net price of the Victory bonds 
when the policy is effected and par. 
Policies are issued at a premium calcu- 
lated at the rate of ten cents for every 
$5 in excess of par which it is wished 
to cover. 

Thus, a holder of a $5,000 Victory bond 
standing at 106, allowing for accrued in- 
terest, who would run the risk of losing 
$300 as compared with sale at the pres- 
ent time, can cover the risk of redemp- 
tion up to June, 1933, by paying a pre- 
mium of $6.25. This premium covers the 
drawing risk for one year only. At the 
end of that time a fresh policy can be 
obtained, subject to the rate of premium 
being suitably adjusted to meet the in- 
creased risk. 


*WITH ROSE & BAIA 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., have ap- 
pointed Rose & Baia, Inc., of New York 
as metropolitan district agents of the 
Importers & Exporters. 





N. F. P. A. Engineers 
Report on Inspections 

STATES AND CITIES INCLUDED 

Large Municipalities in East Taking Ac- 


tive Steps to Cut Losses and Im- 
prove Protection 








During July and August the field en- 
gineers of the National Fire Protection 
Association conducted an investigation 
into all fire protection and prevention 
laws and regulations of the states and 
principal cities of the United States. 
Much valuable information has thus been 
obtained. In addition to that the cus- 
tomary inspections of existing hazards 
of various cities were made. Some of the 
brief reports on Eastern cities follow: 

Cambridge, Mass: The mayor has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee on fire 
protection to study the present unfavor- 
able situation and recommend improve- 
ments. Engineer Bond is a member of 
the committee. 

Worcester, Mass.: The fire department 
recently conducted its second inspection 
of dwellings. The number of homes vis- 
ited was 20,247. Only 150 owners refused 
admittance to the firemen. In general, 
conditions were found much more satis- 
factory than during the first inspection, 
indicating that the first campaign was 
effective. 

Brooklyn Fights Arson 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The General Insur- 
ance Council of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce has appointed a subcom- 
mittee to investigate arson and to sug- 
gest legislation designed to secure more 
convictions for arson in New York State. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: A complete revision of 
fire protection and fire prevention ordi- 
nances is now being undertaken. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: The Commissioner of 
Public Safety is recommending revisions 
in the arson law of New York State 
based on the model arson law. 

Wilmington, Del.: Engineer Bond 
spent the week of July 25 in Wilming- 
ton making a study of local conditions 
for the fire prevention committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In Cambridge, Worcester and Buffalo 
the per capita fire loss has been greater 
for several years than the average of all 
cities of over 20,000 population. On the 
other hand the per capita loss in Syra- 
cuse and Wilmington has been below 
the average. 


TENNESSEE VALUED POLICY 


Law Is Upheld by Courts There; Applies 
to Buildings Only and Not to 
Personal Property 
The Supreme Court of Tennessee re- 
cently sustained the valued fire policy 
law of that state in the cases of Riddick 
against the Niagara Fire and the York- 
shire, holding that the companies had to 
pay the assured the full value of the 
contracts, $45,000, although the property 
at the time of loss was worth only $%,- 
500. The court ruled thus because the 
agent had not inspected the property and 
fixed a valuation within ninety days of 
the issue of the policy. This valued 
policy law applies only to insurance on 
buildings and not to personal property. 
In covering personal property companies 
may use the three-fourths value, coinsur- 
ance and other clauses and apply the 

general principle of depreciation. 

The valued policy law regarding build- 
ings insured does not apply for the first 
ninety days after the issue of a policy. 
If within that time an agent issuing a 
policy fails to make a personal inspec- 
tion of the insured building and fix a 
value thereon which is agreed to by the 
insured, then the amount mentioned in 
the contract represents the liability of 
the insurer in the event of total loss. 


£100,000 ON FLYING BOAT 
British Aviation Insurance Co. has ac- 
cepted £100,000 on the hull of a newly 
constructed flying boat. This is said to 
be the largest amount ever written by 
one company on the hull of such a ma- 
chine. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Text of Revised Rules Governing 
Insurance Contracts During War 


Recent Conference of International Law Association in Eng- 
land Passed General and Special Rules on the Effect 
of War on Insurance Policies 


The recent conference of the: Interna- 
tional Law Association at Oxford, Eng- 
land, passed, subject to some alterations, 
a revised set of rules governing con- 
tracts of insurance and _ reinsurance 
during time of war. Draft rules were 
submitted last year to the New York 
conference of the International Law As- 
sociation and while a set of general rules 
was adopted at this convention the spe- 
cial rules relating to contracts of insur- 
ance were referred back to committee 
for further consideration. 

Following is the text of the general 
and special rules as affect the interests 
of marine underwriters as were adopted 
at Oxford: 


RULES ON EFFECT OF WAR ON 
CONTRACTS 


General Proposition 

Rule 1—On the outbreak of war con- 
tracts between persons (a) of whatever 
nationalities residing in the territories 
of opposing belligerent powers should be 
treated as dissolved, subject to the ex- 
ceptions and/or special rules with re- 
gard to particular contracts and/or 
classes of contracts contained in these 
rules. 


(a) In these Rules the word “persons includes 
physical persons, partnerships, companies, cor- 
porations, and associations which are juridical 
entities. 


Persons Altering Residence During War 

Rule 2.—(a) Contracts between persons 
of whatever nationalities who, on the 
outbreak of war, are residing in the ter- 
ritory of the same belligerent power, 
should be treated as dissolved, subject 
to the exceptions and/or special rules 
referred to in Rule 1 above, if and when 
one of the parties thereto, in the course 
of the war, voluntarily becomes resident 
in the territory of an opposing belliger- 
ent power. 

Neutrals 

(b) Subject to the provisions of para. 
(c) hereof, contracts between persons of 
whatever nationalities who, on the out- 
break of war, are not within the scope 
of either of the preceding rules should 
be treated as dissolved, subject to the 
exceptions and/or special rules referred 
to in Rule 1 above, if and when two or 
more of the parties thereto in the course 
of the war voluntarily become resident 
in the territories of opposing belligerent 
powers. 

(c) As to persons respectively not 
resident in the territories of opposing 
belligerent powers, but resident in the 
territory or territories of a neutral power 
or powers, a contract to which such per- 
sons are parties should be dissolved if 
such contract involves intercourse be- 
tween persons residing in the territories 
of opposing belligerent powers. 


Branch Offices and Agents 

Rule 3—The dissolution of a contract 
under Rule 1 or Rule 2 should take effect 
notwithstanding that such contract may 
be capable of execution by or with 
agents or branch offices without refer- 
ence to principals or head offices resid- 
ing in the territories of opposing bellig- 
erent powers. 

Suspension 

Rule 7.—Any obligation remaining in 
force by virtue of these rules, notwith- 
standing the provisions of Rules 1 and 2, 
should be suspended during the war if 
and so long as the performance of such 
obligation requires intercourse between 


persons residing in the territories of op- 
posing belligerent powers, and the op- 
posing belligerent powers have not ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorized such in- 
tercourse: Provided that no such obli- 
gation should become enforceable by rea- 
son only of any transfer to a third party. 


Definition of Outbreak of War 


Rule 16—For the purposes of these 
Rules, the expression “the outbreak of 
war” should include: 

(a) the formal declaration of one or 
other of the belligerent powers, or 

(b) in the absence of such formal dec- 
laration the date of the outbreak of ac- 
tual hostilities, or 

(c) in the absence of such actual hos- 
tilities the date as from which it is de- 
clared by the Government of the State 
of one of the parties to the contract that 
trading or commercial intercourse with 
persons residing in the territory of the 
State of another party to the contract is 
unlawful or forbidden. 


INSURANCE 


Application of Rule 1 

Rule 17—Contracts of insurance which 
would be dissolved by the application of 
Rule 1 should be exempted from the ap- 
plication of that Rule to the extent set 
out in the following paragraphs: 

1—Marine Insurances of Any 
Subject Matter 
(a) Voyage Insurances 

In the case of insurances of cargo, 
these should remain valid and in force 
in accordance with their terms if the risk 
has attached at the outbreak of war. 

In the case of insurance of vessels, 
these should remain valid and in force 
in accordance with their terms if the 
risk has attached at the outbreak of war 
until the termination of the voyage or 
for a period of one month after the out- 
break of war, whichever period shall be 
the shorter, and should, on the comple- 
tion of the said voyage or period, be 
dissolved. 

If the risk has not attached such con- 
tracts should be dissolved. 

(b) Time Insurances 

These should remain valid and in force 
in accordance with their terms, in re- 
spect of any voyage which has begun 
prior to the outbreak of war until the 
termination of that voyage, or for a 
period of one month after the outbreak 
of war, whichever period shall be the 
shorter, and should on the completion of 
the said voyage or period be dissolved. 

If the voyage has not begun such con- 
tracts should be dissolved. 

(c) Floating Policies 

Floating policies should be dissolved at 
the outbreak of war. But if the risk has 
attached before, or attaches at, the out- 
break of war, the insurances should re- 
main valid and in force in accordance 
with their terms provided the declara- 
tion on the policy has been made before 
the outbreak of war. 

3. Belligerent Action 


No contract of insurance remaining 
valid and in force in accordance with 
para. 1 and 2(b) hereof should be deemed 
to cover losses due to belligerent action 
by the power of which the insurer is a 
national, or in the territorv of which he 
resides, or by the allies or associates of 
such power. 

(b) Para. 2 deals with fire, theft, accident and 
other insurances, except life. 

4. New Contract 
Whenever a person who had before 


the war entered into a contract of insur- 
ance which falls within the provisions 
of para. 1 or 2 hereof, has after the out- 
break of war and within the period for 
which the contract remains valid and in 
force by virtue of one of the said para- 
graphs, entered into a new contract cov- 
ering the same risk with an insurer, who 
is not resident in the territory of an op- 
posing belligerent power, the new con- 
tract should be deemed to be substituted 
for the original contract as from the date 
when it was entered into, and the pre- 
miums payable should be adjusted on the 
basis of the original insurer having re- 
mained liable on the contract only up till 
the time when the new contract was en- 
tered into. 
6. Reinsurances 


(a) Contracts of reinsurance and 
treaties of reinsurance should remain 
valid and in force in accordance with 
their terms for a period of one month 
after the outbreak of war, and should on 
the completion of that period be dis- 
solved. 

(b) On the dissolution of the contract 
of reinsurance or a treaty of reinsurance 
under the preceding sub-paragraph, sub- 
ject in any provisions which there may 
be in the contract (which provisions 
should, if there be any, prevail) there 
should be an adjustment of accounts be- 
tween the parties, and in default of 
agreement between the parties as to the 
accounting for unearned premiums, credit 
should be given for the pro rata return 
premium (less commission), in respect of 
premiums paid or payable for any pe- 
riod after the dissolution of the contract 
or treaty. 


7. Payment Under Insurance Contracts 

Subject to the provisions of Rule 7, 
payments falling due under contracts of 
insurance, whether accrued before the 
war, or, in accordance with these Rules, 
during the war, should be suspended un- 
til the termination of the war unless ar- 
rangements are made with the assent of 
the belligerent powers concerned given 
either before or during the war for the 
payment of premiums and/or losses to 
or through a neutral body. 

8. Formalities 

No insurance claim should be defeated 
by reason only of a failure during the 
war to give notice or do any other act 
under the contract where such failure is 
attributable to the existence of a state 
of war. 

9. Risks Not Attached 

Where a premium or premiums have 
been paid prior to the war, wholly or in 
part, in respect of risks which under 
these Rules do not attach, and in respect 
of which the insurer is never under any 
liability, the insurer should become liable 
to repay to the assured such amount as 
is properly attributable to such risks. 

10. Deposits 

‘Whenever according to law, sums de- 
posited by foreign insurers carry interest 
or dividends, such interest or dividends 
should be returned to the insurer on the 
termination of the war, provided they 
are not necessary for maintaining the 
amount of deposit required. 

Application of Rule 2 

Rule 18—The provisions of Rule 2 
should apply to contracts of marine in- 
surance, contracts of fire, theft, accident, 
and other such insurances, and to con- 
tracts and treaties of reinsurance, but 
should not apply to contracts of life in- 
surance. ... 


Transfers to Neutrals 

Rule 20.—No transfer or assignment 
during the war of an obligation or a 
benefit arising from a contract falling 
within the scope of these Rules to a 
person or persons residing in the terri- 
tory or territories of a neutral power or 
powers should be effective to remove the 
said contract from the operation of the 
said Rules. 

No Compensation 

Rule 21.—Whenever by virtue of these 
Rules a contract is dissolved or suspend- 
ed, no person should be entitled to com- 
pensation for damage or injury resulting 
from such dissolution or suspension. 

Interest 

Rule 22—Interest on any sum due, 

whether subject to suspension or not, 


Gold and Fire Risks on 
Marine Union Agenda 


ALSO FOREIGN EXCHANGE RISK 





War Risk Clauses Another Subject on 
Program for the Convention 
at Baden-Baden 





Several features of the forthcoming 
convention of the International Union 
of Marine Insurance at Baden-Baden 
have been announced. Close attention 
has been given by the Union to fires on 
shipboard and the chairman of the hull 
committee will report on that subject. On 
the problem of gold insurance risks sev- 
eral proposals have been recommended 


for adoption in order to protect under- 
writers from being burdened with ex- 
cessive risks.and to stop the practice of 
anticipatory reinsurances. 

War risks covers are likely to come up 
for consideration. A sub-committee was 
appointed to consider, in co-operation 
with the national underwriters associa- 
tions, whether an agreement on a uni- 
form notice clause in respect to war risks 
could be reached so as to do away with 
existing divergencies concerning time 
limits, more especially in long term con- 
tracts and in regard to shore risks. Some 
of these proposals will be discussed at 
Baden-Baden, but it is not likely that 
an easy solution will be found satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 

The Union has prepared a pamphlet 
dealing with the survey of damaged 
cargo and intended in particular to sup- 
ply the necessary information for the 
guidance of those average agents and 
surveyors who are not thoroughly ex- 
perienced in this business. 

A proposal has been put forward that 
the Union should study the possibility of 
framing standard rules for the settlement 
of accounts regarding business written in 
foreign currencies or reinsured in other 
money than the original risk. There can 
be no doubt that all underwriters familiar 
with the risk resulting from currency 
fluctuations have already made the 
necessary arrangements, either through 
market agreements or by means of spe- 
cial clauses embodied in their reinsur- 
ance treaties. 





FRENCH HULL PROBLEMS 


The severe losses of the Messageries 
Maritimes—Georges Philippar, Fontaine- 
bleau and Paul Lecat—have caused a de- 
mand for an increase in the franchise 
and also a slight increase in rates. The 
vessels of this line are insured in the 
name of the French government and the 
government has so far declined to con- 
sent to the higher premium, so that a 
part of the fleet, namely the large pas- 
senger steamers and first class liners, 
may go without hull insurance. 





PORT CHURCHILL RATES 

Marine underwriters at Lloyd’s, Lon- 
don, suggest that the point should be 
emphasized that the lower rates of insur- 
ance recommended by the Joint Hull 
Committee for vessels proceeding this 
season to Port Churchill, Hudson Bay, 
apply only to approved ships fitted with 
a gyro compass. Early in July it was 
stated that the lower rates would apply 
only to vessels so equipped, but the fact 
seems to have been overlooked. 





should be payable by the debtor at the 
rate, if any, stated in the contract. If 
no rate is stated in the contract the rate 
of 5% per annum simple interest should 
apply. 
Computation of Time 

Rule 23—For the purpose of these 
Rules the period of one month should be 
deemed to mean a period of one calendar 
month, to commence on the date of the 
outbreak of war at midnight, according 
to the time (e.g., West European, Mid- 
European summer or winter time) pre- 
vailing in the country of the party in- 
sured. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Lower Compulsory Auto Rates 
Good News to Bay State Motorists 


Few Protests Greet Commissioner Brown’s 1933 Proposed 
Schedule Showing Average Decrease of 3%; Repeal 
of Act Again Sought 


The average 3% decrease in the 1933 
automobile liability insurance rates in 
Massachusetts under the state’s compul- 
sory act came as cheerful news to motor- 
ists when the proposed schedules for 
passenger and commercial vehicles were 
announced a week ago by Insurance 
Commissioner Merton L. Brown. It is 
the first time in the history of the Bay 
State compulsory act that a decrease has 
been made and means that owners of all 
classes of passenger automobiles in the 
Boston metropolitan area and in about 
fifty other cities and towns will pay 
lower, or at least no higher, rates next 
year for their insurance. The only in- 
creases indicated by Commissioner 
Brown were in about 250 communities, 
including most of the small towns, where 
the rates on small cars have been raised. 
With the exception of about fifteen cities 
and towns the rates on the larger and 
medium-priced cars have been generally 
lowered throughout the state. 

In striking contrast to the storm of 
objections which greeted Commissioner 
Brown’s promulgations a year ago few, 
if any, protests have been received this 
year by the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment. Philosophically Mr. Brown 
said: “It may be a little early yet for 
protests, if any are going to be filed.” 
His Department is making preparations 
for the public hearing on September 12 
in the Gardner auditorium at the Boston 
state house, having reasonable assurance 
that there will not be a repetition of the 
wild scenes of excitement which marked 
last September’s hearing. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of the new rates a bill was filed with the 
clerk of the House of Representatives by 
Representative Thomas F. Carroll of Re- 
vere seeking to repeal the present com- 
pulsory law. Mr. Carroll also introduced 
a measure seeking the appointment of a 
special commission to recommend a sub- 
stitute law to protect motorists and pe- 
destrians. The commission, the measure 
provides, would consist of three members 
of the House of Representatives, two 
members of the Senate and two persons 
to be appointed by the governor. The 
commission would file its report with the 
Legislature on or before May 1, 1933. 

How Boston Newspapers Viewed 
Decrease 

Generally speaking the Boston daily 
newspapers found no occasion this year 
for “scare heads” in announcing the pro- 
posed new rates. The “Transcript” for 
example gave the story second page 
space, running at the same time a con- 


structive editorial under the heading 
“Lower Rates at Last,” which read as 
follows: 


“While owners of light cars throughout the 
smaller cities and towns will pay a dollar more 
for their compulsory insurance, residents of 
Metropolitan Boston receive the cheerful news 


of a decrease. This word comes for the first 
time in the history of the compulsory system. 
By coincidence it comes also at the best pos- 
sible time for the automobile owner’s purse. 
Hundreds of motorists have been wondering just 
where to find their premium money for 1933. 
A further advance of the rates would have 
roused opposition to the point of righteous rage. 
The decrease, even though in some cases slight, 
is, therefore, most welcome. 

“Today’s preliminary statement is completely 
lacking, however, in the offer of any statistical 
data explaining the new schedules. In Chelsea, 
Everett and Revere, for example, there have 
been some very substantial reductions of pre- 
miums; but there is nothing to show what made 
these decreases possible. Is it true that acci- 
dents in that territory were importantly fewer 
in 1931? Have the fake claim-artists begun to 
drive more cautiously under the pressure of an 
aroused public opinion, or in fear of the judi- 
cial inquiry as to frauds undertaken by Fred- 
erick Mansfield on behalf of the bar? 

“If the records do show fewer accidents, 
State officials would do well to report the facts. 
Conversely, is it true that in the country dis- 
tricts the accident-rate went up in 1931, so that 
light-car owners deserve to pay a dollar more 
there? Or is one to assume merely that the 
State Insurance Department reached the con- 
clusion that a levelling-up process was desir- 
able? 

“In a general way, there is little to complain 
of in the new schedules. The year 1931, taken 
as a whole, seems to have been one when acci- 
dent-claims in Massachusetts were not excessive, 
and when the premium rates at last gave the 
companies a fair and adequate return on their 
business. The current year, with the volume 
of traffic lighter than it has been for a long 
time, will certainly show returns at least equally 
good. And this means that the insurance rates, 
having at last turned downward for 1933 after 
five years of steep upward climbing, probably 
will remain on a similar or even lower basis 
in 1934,” 

19 Zones in New Schedule 

Commissioner Brown has decided upon 
nineteen zones in the new schedule as 
compared with eighteen this year. Chi- 
copee, Holyoke and South Hadley now 
make up zone 11 and Fall River, Somer- 
set and Worcester zone 12. 

Recognition is given to Chelsea, rep- 
resenting Zone 1, for its efforts toward 
accident prevention in the past year by 
reductions ranging from $7 on the small 
and medium sized cars to $26 on large 
cars. Even at that Chelsea still has the 
highest rates of any community in the 
state. 

On the smaller class of car—Ford, 
Chevrolet and Plymouth, the Boston and 
Revere rates have been cut $2, and in 
Cambridge, Malden, Somerville, Win- 
throp, Lynn, Lynnfield, Nahant, Pea- 
body, Saugus, Medford and the Lowell, 
Fall River and Lawrence areas, $1. It 
has been increased $7 in Fitchburg and 
eight adjacent towns, $2 in Haverhill, 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Staff Promotions In 
Globe’s N. Y. Office 


W. T. THOMPSON CASUALTY MGR. 


A. L. Peirson, Jr., and A. F. Connolly His 
Assistant Managers; W. T. Fitzgerald 
New Development Dep’t Manager 








A number of important changes and 
promotions were made in the staff of the 
Globe Indemnity’s main New York office 
at 60 John Street this week in which W. 
J. Thompsin, A. L. Peirson, Jr., A. F. 
Connolly and Walter T. Fitzgerald are 
the chief figures. 

Mr. Thompson, who has been the de- 
velopment department manager since 
1930, has been promoted to be manager 
of the casualty department taking over 
the post formerly handled by Walter S. 
Barton, now assistant secretary at the 
home office. In his new position Mr. 
Thompson will have the able co-opera- 
tion of Messrs. Peirson and Connolly as 
assistant managers, and of Mr. Fitzger- 
ald as development department manager. 


Respective Careers 


Associated with the Globe since 1916 
in a succession of responsible positions, 
Mr. Thompson is well known to agents 
and brokers in the metropolitan area. 
His advancement comes as a well de- 
served tribute to demonstrated ability. 
He will continue to supervise the Globe’s 
uptown and Brooklyn branch offices. 

A. L. Peirson, Jr., promoted from su- 
perintendency of casualty lines to the 
post of assistant manager of this depart- 
ment, has been closely associated with 
Mr. Thompson for the past three years. 
Prior to his association with the Globe 
Mr. Peirson was connected with the 
Massachusetts Bonding in New York. 

A. F. Connolly, also assistant manager 
under Mr. Thompson, is a new addition 
to the Globe’s New York office staff. He 
joined the statistical department of the 
Globe’s home office in 1921, became an 
assistant to Superintendent George 
Howie of the liability department, and 
subsequently accepted a home office po- 
sition with the Fidelity & Casualty as 
superintendent of its compensation de- 
partment, which position he resigned to 
rejoin the Globe. 

Walter T. Fitzgerald, new manager of 
the development department, has for 
some time been a co-worker with Mr. 
Thompson as assistant manager of that 
department. Prior to his Globe connec- 


Preparing For N. Y. 
Compensation Hearing 


BEFORE VAN SCHAICK SEPT. 14 





Compensation Board Files Statement of 
Principles Underlying Recommended 
New Rates With Department 





Before giving departmental approval 
to the revised compensation rates for 
New York state George S. Van Schaick, 
superintendent of insurance, has called 
a public hearing on the new ratings rec- 
ommended by the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board for September 14 at 
10 A. M. in the state office building at 
80 Centre Street. In submitting the 
rates to the Department the Compensa- 
tion Board provided for an average in- 
crease in the existing rates of 9.2%, 
which represented the non-stock com- 
pany viewpoint. On the other hand rep- 
resentatives of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, on be- 
half of leading stock companies, are ad- 
vocating an increase of approximately 
20% with proposed discounts on large 
risks. There are also certain interests 
representing assureds who maintain that 
no increase is in order. 


To Hear All Sides of Problem 

Thus the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment will have to reach a decision fol- 
lowing the hearing as to which program 
should be adopted. That all parties will 
be given an opportunity to present their 
viewpoints at the hearing is indicated in 
a Department statement issued on Tues- 
day which read in part: 

“Tt is the duty of the Insurance De- 
partment to determine that sufficient 
revenue will be collected under the rates 
charged to provide safely for the statu- 
tory payments under the workmen’s 
compensation law. At the same time, it 
is the duty of the Department to see to 


(Continued on Page 45) 





tion Mr. Fitzgerald was successively as- 
sociated with the John A. Kelly general 
agency, the Gauvin Agency, Darby, 
Hooper & McDaniel as manager of its 
casualty department, and in a corre- 
sponding capacity with Fred S. James & 
Co., Globe agents. His connection with 
the Globe’s New York office dates from 
May, 1932, at which time Fred S. James 
& Co. retired from the agency business 
in New York City. 
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International Ass’n of Insurance Counsel Meeting 





Jones Speaks His Mind 
On Compensation Crisis 

TELLS COUNSEL OF ABUSES 

Liberalizing Changes in Laws May Cre- 


ate Situation of Uninsurability, Chief 
Executive Ass’n Manager Warns 








One of the most forceful addresses be- 
fore the White Sulphur Springs conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel this week was by F. 
Robertson Jones, general manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, who minced no words in pointing 
out the “Ominous Abuses Threatening 
the Insurability of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation,” which was the title of his ad- 
dress. As Mr. Jones views the present 
state of affairs—the growing tendency 
for greater benefits, liberalization and 
enlargement of the coverages—“unless 
some drastic action is taken soon to 
bring compensation laws of this country 
back to’ a status of reasonableness and 
to correct the many abuses incident to 
their administration and enforcement,” 
he is fearful that there will be a complete 
breakdown of the entire system. 

Just as industry cannot long stand the 
increasingly heavy burdens placed upon 
it by this liberalization of the coverages 
and benefits of the compensation system 
as it now exists, so insurance companies 
cannot long stand the drain of their re- 
sources caused by the failure of premium 
rates to keep pace with losses and the 
inability to charge and collect sufficient 
sums to pay the ever increasing awards, 
benefits and necessary expenses. This 
point was stressed over and over in Mr. 
Jones’ address, particularly from the 
angle that there would be no such com- 
pensation problem today if the laws had 
not been illogically and unreasonably 
liberalized and their interpretation ex- 
tended to situations entirely beyond 
their original intent and meaning. 

Revert to First Principles 

His recommended remedy to bring or- 
der out of chaos was “to revert to the 
principles of the earlier compensation 
laws.” In this connection the speaker 
submitted some specific suggestions, 


briefly expressed as follows: 
1. Compensation should be restricted to cover 


only injuries caused by accidents, plus “occu- 
pational diseases” defined and subject to special 
conditions. 

2. “Accident” should be defined to include 
only a sudden occurrence. 

3. “Injury by accident” should be defined to 
exclude mental or nervous injuries due to fright 
or excitement only. 

4. Where an accident aggravates a pre-exist- 
ing disease, only the aggravation due to the 
accident should be compensated. 

5. Waivers of compensation for the conse- 
quences of - pre-existing defects or deformities 
should be permitted. 

6. The doctrine of ‘added risks” should be 
written out of the law. 

7. Compensation for death should be limited 
to cases where death results from the accident 
within one year or follows continuous disability 
and results from the accident within five years. 

8. Compensation should be based on the prob- 
able loss of earnings from the injury. 

9. Compensation for permanent disability, to- 
tal or partial, should run for life only. 

Fatal Cases 

10. In fatal cases, the right of compensation 
should depend upon the status of the persons 
claiming dependency as of the date of the acci- 
dent; and the compensation should be less for 
partial dependency than for total dependency, 
and less for a condition of temporary depend- 
ency than for a condition of permanent de- 
pendency. 

11. The many false presumptions in favor of 
claimants, established by statute of practice un- 
der some of our compensation laws, should be 
abrogated. 

12. All findings of facts by accident com- 
missions should be subject to review by the 
courts. 

13. Notice of accidents as soon as practicable 
should be strictly required. 





F. ROBERTSON JONES 


14. Compromise of really doubtful claims, and 
final settlements in neurasthenic cases should 
be permitted. 

15. The power of accident commissions to 
reopen closed cases should be limited. 


Mr. Jones said he was unable to offer 
any solution to the problem arising out 
of the abuse of medical benefits. As to 
“occupational diseases” he said that dis- 
eases which industry creates and for 
which it is really responsible should be 
compensable. “But I believe,” he added, 
“that such diseases need to be clearly 
defined and that it is necessary to im- 
pose special conditions upon the right to 
compensation for them.” 


Quotes “Iron Age” Article 


In support of his contention that the 
cost of compensation insurance is becom- 
ing an almost unbearable burden upon 
many industries Mr. Jones quoted from 
an article in a recent issue of “The Iron 
Age” which, he said, went further than 
he might have dared to go in predicting 
the breakdown of the compensation laws 
unless something is done to reduce the 
cost. It read: 

“‘Workmen’s compensation is facing a crisis. 
In this time of extreme business depression, and 
because of the depression, cost to the employer, 
already high, has risen sharply. Year after year 
this item of overhead has been growing. The 
blame is not placed upon the insurance compa- 
nies, but upon the compensation laws them- 
selves; and most particularly upon the boards 
which administer them. 

“Industry feels that it is being imposed upon, 
that workmen’s compensation, intended originally 
solely as accident insurance, was first evolved 
to include health insurance, and now to be a 
form of unemployment insurance. The result is 
that some large manufacturing companies have 
already abandoned workmen’s compensation and 
have returned to the old employer’s liability 
acts, which the compensation laws were intended 
to replace for the best interest of the worker 
and his employer as well. Other companies are 
considering similar action.” 

The speaker then said: “This statement 
might well be my text. It demonstrates 
the plight of industry and indicates what 
will happen to the workers if the large 
employers find the burden so great that 
they can better afford to elect to reject 
the law and suffer the disabilities as to 
defense of damage suits imposed upon 
those who do so elect. This tendency to 
abandon the compensation law in favor 
of the old system is not confined to the 
iron and steel industry, and there have 
been discussions among other industries 
as to the advisability of taking some ac- 
tion of this kind if costs keep mounting.” 

To prove still further that he was not 
an alarmist Mr. Jones went into detail 
on the views expressed by Actuary E. I. 
Evans of the Ohio State Insurance Fund 
who, in his report to that commission on 
July 1, 1932, clearly indicated that the 
abuses of the compensation system are 
no respectors of sacred governmental in- 
stitutions. In that report Mr. Evans 
made clear that serious problem pre- 


sented by severe reductions in the sur- 
plus and reserves of the State Fund. 


Forsees Uninsurability Predicament 


Further along in his address Mr. Jones 
sounded a cautioning note when he said: 
“These widely and rapidly liberalizing 
changes in the compensation law system 
will, if not properly and effectively abat- 
ed, result, in my opinion, in creating un- 
der those laws a situation of uninsur- 
ability in so far as insurance companies 
are concerned; an unbearable burden 
upon industry; and, ultimately, an in- 
tolerable situation in the case of the gen- 
eral public. Theoretically, compensation 
insurance premiums are intended to be 
the measure of the cost of the laws plus 
the expense of administering them; but 
practically, this is now far from the case 
and has not been the case within recent 
years. 

“The increase of rates necessary to 
meet liberalized laws and _ liberalizing 
tendencies, cannot be calculated until 
some time after the experience matures; 
and then there is usually a long drawn- 
out administrative procedure before such 
justified increases can be: legally ob- 
tained—if indeed obtained at all in whole 
or even in part. Those affected by the 
increased rates usually adopt every 
clever device to prevent their authoriza- 
tion becoming effective even though the 
same interests may have been wholly or 
partly responsible for the liberalizations. 
The result is that the rates of insurance 
carriers never catch up with accom- 
plished liberalizing results, let alone an- 
ticipate still more liberal projected 
trends.” 


Cites Important Decisions 


The last half of Mr. Jones’ paper was 
devoted to a summary of some of the 
more important decisions as to awards 
and an analysis of the effect of the in- 
creasing scale of benefits which have 
been introduced into the various laws 
during recent years. In addition, the 
speaker took occasion to scan the heavy 
cost of malingering and of fraudulent 
practices on the part of claimants, un- 
principled doctors, unscrupulous lawyers 
and political underlings. Particularly did 
the speaker score the “strongly organ- 
ized movement for the general adoption 
of the mislabeled ‘all inclusive method 
of covering occupational disease.’” 

It is being widely represented that its 
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RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 





Attractive Counsel Program Arranged 
Including Dinner Dance, Golf and 
Bridge; Burrell Wright in Charge 


The recreational activities planned for 
this week’s convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
were particularly well received. Burrell 
Wright of Indianapolis was chairman of 
the entertainment committee, the first 
social event in his program being a de- 
lightful dinner dance and entertainment 
last evening. 

This afternoon the annual golf tour- 
nament is to be the center of interest 
with keen competition for the trophies 
donated by Bond, Schoeneck & King, 
Syracuse; John J. McInerney, Roches- 
ter; William A. Porteous, Jr.. New Or- 
leans, and Lon O. Hocker, St. Louis; 
also blind hole sweepstakes donated by 
the association. For the ladies and mem- 
bers who do not desire to play golf an 
automobile ride has been arranged while 
this evening a bridge party is being ar- 
ranged for the ladies under the auspices 
of the hostess committee, Mrs. Walter 
R. Mayne, chairman. 





Cc. P. BEAUBIEN NOT PRESENT 

C. P. Beaubien, member of the Mon- 
treal law firm of Beaubien, Gadbois & 
Michaud, who had been invited to ad- 
dress the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel convention, unfortu- 
nately could not be present. 





| ELA. Jones Missed | 











EDWIN A. JONES 


Counsel Ass’n President 


The absence of Edwin A. Jones of 
New York, due to sickness, from the an- 
nual convention this week of the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel at White Sulphur Springs was keen- 
ly regretted by those present. As presi- 
dent of the organization for the past five 
consecutive terms Mr. Jones has en- 
deared himself to the Counsel members 
and has guided its affairs so intelligently 
since he took the helm that the asso- 
ciation is now regarded as a big factor 
in the development of insurance litiga- 
tion in this country. 

For some months past Mr. Jones has 
been under doctor’s care and while he is 
now slowly getting back his health it 
was not felt advisable that he undertake 
the convention trip as much as he per- 
sonally would have wanted to be there. 
In his absence a telegram from his son, 
Artimus W. Jones, was read by Vice- 
President George W. Yancey of, Bir- 
mingham who presided at the conven- 
tion. 





Counsel Membership 1041 


A healthy financial condition of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel was indicated by Secretary- 
Treasurer John A. Millener in his an- 
nual report yesterday at the White 
Sulphur Springs convention. Cash on 
hand after deduction of disbursements 
was $4,111. Mr. Millener was pleased 
to report that the association had se- 
cured a substantial number of new 
members during the past year bring- 
ing its total membership up to 1,041 
as of August 31. 

Mr. Millener was also glad to refer 
to the wide publicity given by the in- 
surance trade press to the 1931 con- 
vention meeting and to the addresses 
made by the speakers “with the re- 
sult that our association attracted in- 
ternational attention.” 











INVESTIGATE AUTO ASSN. 


The United States Automobile Asso- 
ciation, with offices in Denver, (Jack 
LeMoyne, president) is being investi- 
gated by District Attorney Wettengel. 
It is alleged that LeMoyne’s association 
sold contracts in which it guaranteed 
automobile owners would be protected 
from liability, damages, etc., and permit- 
ted to buy automobile accessories at a 
discount. As he claims it has no reserve 
funds Wettengel raided the office. 
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Van Schaick On Duty 
To Insuring Public 


TALK IMPRESSES CANADIANS 


Tells Extent of N. Y. Departmental 
Activity During 1929-32 Period 
to Control Production Costs 





How public interest in insurance has 
grown hand in hand with public recog- 
nition of the supervisory official’s func- 
tions and problems was the theme of the 
address by Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York State before 
the opening session of the Winnipeg con- 
vention this week of the Superintendents 
of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada. 
Greeted enthusiastically by the Canadian 
officials Mr. Van Schaick did not disap- 
point them in the message he brought 
which centered around the increasingly 
important subject of “Protection for Pol- 
icyholders.” 

Mr. Van Schaick reviewed the efforts 
which have been made since the 1905 
Armstrong Investigation to give insur- 
ance coverage at a reasonable cost in 
sound companies, emphasizing that the 
charge for insurance cannot be held rea- 
sonable if the cost to the company in 
producing its business is exorbitant. 


Casualty-Surety Supervision 


This brought the New York Super- 
intendent to a consideration of the prin- 
ciple of limiting acquisition costs, par- 
ticularly in the casualty-surety field, 
where production cost is one of the two 
largest factors constituting a rate. He 
told how after the acquisition cost pro- 
gram of 1925 had been agreed to and 
made effective by the stock casualty com- 
panies the resultant economies were ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 saved that year 
and $3,500,000 saved in 1926 against the 
ratio of production costs for the year 
1924. He went on to explain: 

“In 1926 a similar agreement was 
adopted for fidelity and surety business. 
Substantial economies in acquisition and 
field supervision costs were obtained. The 
years 1926 and 1927 indicated savings of 
about three-quarters of a million dollars 
in each year as compared with the year 
1925. While such savings may have been 
relatively small from the standpoint of 
total premium volume, they were never- 
theless, accomplished. Moreover they 
represented a definite reaction from the 
then steadily mounting costs.” 


Critical 1929-30 Period 


Then came the 1929-30 period, bringing 
an influx of new capital, new units and 
the glorification of premium volume, all 
of which provoked the old conditions of 
ruthless competition. The ratio of pro- 
duction costs during 1930, Mr. Van 
Schaick said, exceeded that of 1924, and 
in 1931 the ratio again increased. The 
situation threatened the protection of 
policyholders; the need for departmental 
action was imperative. 

The Canadian superintendents were 
told how at a meeting of company execu- 
tives at the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment early this year, a reaffirmance was 
demanded of the acquisition cost pledges 
previously given; how these pledges had 
then been filed with the Department and 
were made a part of rate filings. “The 
co-operation of the companies was an ex- 
ample of high public service,” the New 
York Superintendent said. 

Insists Upon Competent Producers 

Taking the producer’s viewpoint the 
speaker said that limitation of acquisi- 
tion cost does not mean that they are 
not entitled to just and fair compensa- 
tion commensurate with their work. He 
emphasized, however, that those brokers 
and agents who have not sufficient 
knowledge to protect an assured by pro- 
viding him with proper coverage in a 
proper company, have no place in insur- 
ance. To date Mr. Van Schaick feels 
that an examination remains the most 
feasible method of determining this fit- 
ness and in this connection he explained 
how beginning July 1 all new applicants 
for agent’s licenses must take written 


Clashes of Opinion at 
Mich. Rate Hearing 


COMPENSATION PROGRAM UP 





Stock Companies Hold Rate Discrimina- 
tion Not Unfair As Mutuals and 
Agents File Protests 





The compensation rate increase hear- 
ing in Michigan a week ago before the 
anti-discrimination corhmission to whom 
the stock casualty representatives had 
appealed the ruling of Commissioner C. 
I). Livingston in rejecting their proposed 
filing on the grounds of discrimination, 
featured the presentation of a brief by 
proponents of the increase, an attack on 
the stock company position by A. V. 
Gruhn of the American Mutual Alliance, 
and the outspoken stand taken by the 
Michigan agents present that they would 
fight vigorously any move on the part of 
the bureau companies to “economize” 
during these difficult times by cutting 
agency commissions on risks carrying 
premiums above $1,000. 

As the matter now stands the anti- 
discrimination commission, composed of 
Commissioner Livingston, R. E. Reichert, 
banking commissioner, and Paul W. 
Voorhies, attorney general, is reserving 
its decision on the proposed increase, 
after hearing the arguments of both 
stock and non-stock carriers, until the 





tests, a procedure which has been fol- 
lowed since 1928 in granting broker’s li- 
censes. 

Another function performed by the 
New York Department is to entertain 
complaints of the public and companies 
against agents, brokers and public adjust- 
ers. During 1931 2,105 of such complaints 
were investigated by the Department as 
a result of which 202 agents’ licenses, 
twenty-eight brokers’ licenses and three 
public adjusters’ licenses were revoked. 

Mr. Van Schaick said that the typical 
complaint against agents and brokers is 
based upon misappropriation of premium 
funds collected by them from assureds, 
a situation he felt was due in part to cur- 
rent economic conditions. He urged that 
companies require a strict and regular 
accounting from their producers. 

During the recent period of quest for 
more agents, sky-high commissions and 
increased supervisory costs, these efforts 
of the Department to elevate the stand- 
ards of conduct were frequently misun- 
derstood by company officials, the New 
York Superintendent declared. But the 
picture has changed and today companies 
have boldly announced that their finan- 
cial stability requires that agents accept 
a greater responsibility in underwriting 
as well as producing business. “Asso- 
ciations of brokers and agents have co- 
operated with the Department in recog- 
nition of the fact that economic condi- 
tions demand the selection by companies 
of only competent and trustworthy rep- 
resentatives,” emphasized the speaker. 


points involved can be thoroughly consid- 
ered from all angles. 

Commissioner Livingston held original- 
ly that the increase was discriminatory 
as between the rates charged the small 
risks and those promulgated for the large 
lines and that they were not acceptable 
in that form. Objection was also raised 
to a differential between the proposed 
rates to be charged by mutuals and those 
asked for the stock companies. 


Hold Discrimination Not Unfair 


The stock companies insisted through 
their representatives, that the discrimina- 
tion involved would not be unfair but 
would merely allocate properly the added 
costs of handling the business for the 
small insurers. James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Oliver 
R. Beckwith, counsel for the Aetna, and 
Lamar Hill, counsel for the America 
Fore group, appeared for the stock com- 
panies. 

Mr. Beha presented the experience of 
some thirteen stock companies to prove 
his point that the small risks involve a 
much greater proportional cost to the 
companies than the large lines and that 
they should, therefore, bear a higher net 
premium rate. The proposed filing would 
provide for an increase of 16.9% on all 
risks but insurers paying a premium of 
more than $1,000 would receive a 124% 
rebate on their premium over $1,000. 
Two-thirds of this rebate would come 
from the agents’ commission, the remain- 
der to be met by the companies out of 
the claimed less cost of handling the 
businss. : 
Six Main Arguments 


The formal brief of the bureau com- 
panies which embodied these arguments 
featured the point that if the proposed 
rating plan involved any discrimination 
at all, it is a discrimination which is just 
and fair in its recognition of a proper 
distinction between retail and wholesale 
business. Furthermore, in a slightly dif- 
ferent view of the matter, the stock com- 
pany plan “does not involve any discrimi- 
nation at all because risks large enough 
to involve the element of wholesale busi- 
ness properly belong in a different rat- 
ing class from small risks which are 
analogous to retail business. 

In the order given the following main 
arguments were presented: 1. That the 


administrative cost is less pro rata in 


the case of large risks than in the case 
of small ones. Thus, the bureau com- 
panies contend that compensation rates 
have in the past contained a hidden dis- 
crimination in favor of the small risks 
because they have been relieved of a part 
of the burden of their proper proportion- 
ate share of the administrative and ac- 
quisition expense of the business and 
that the present proposed plan tends to 
cure an existing discrimination in rate 
rather than to create a new discrimina- 
tion. 

2. That the legal principles applicable 
to governmental regulation of prices in 
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other business enterprises apply also to 
such regulation of insurance premiums. 


3. That only “unfair” discrimination is 
prohibited. 


4. That the construction of the law 
recognized by long continued custom and 
by those charged with its execution is 
presumably correct. The point was made 
in this connection that “certain discrimi- 
nations in insurance rates have long been 
recognized as proper both by persons en- 
gaged in the business and by supervis- 
ing authorities.” For example, the cus- 
tom of charging short rates for policies 
whose terms are less than a year; also 
a similar discrimination of opposite ef- 
fect found in the practice of fire and 
casualty companies in charging reduced 
rates for certain policies issued for pe- 
riods of three or five years. 

5. That the magnitude of a particular 
contract for service or protection justi- 
fies a variation in the rate to be charged 
therefor. 

6. That large workmen’s compensation 
risks properly belong in a different rate 
class from small risks involving similar 
industrial accident hazards. 


Gruhn Responds for Non-stocks 


It was to be expected that the non- 
stock companies, represented by A. V. 
Gruhn, secretary, American Mutual Al- 
liance, would strenuously contest the 
stock companies’ claims. Mr. Gruhn led 
the attack with a mass of statistics and 
with the inferential allegation that the 
mutual carriers, members of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, had 
been treated shabbily in connection with 
the filing which was not, he declared, at 
all satisfactory to them. He further 
questioned the need for any increase in 
Michigan compensation rates at this time, 
presenting figures to show that this 
state’s experience is considerably better 
than the national average. The mutuals 
would get an increase of about 6% under 
their proposed filing, also rejected by 
Commissioner Livingston, but Mr. Gruhn 
said that the need for this increase was 
problematical. 

The agents at the hearing, represented 
by Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, former 
president, National Association; G. Earl 
McVoy, Grand Rapids, president, Michi- 
gan Association; Rep. Wilson, Kalama- 
zoo; John P. Old, Sault Ste. Marie, for- 
mer president, Michigan Association; 
Charles Freese, and R. E. Paris, Detroit, 
admitted higher compensation rates are 
justified but objected to the proposed {il- 
ing because of its discriminatory charac- 
ter which, they foresaw, would make 
trouble for the agents and would deprive 
them of a large portion of the comnus- 
sion they contend is richly earned. 
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N. Y. Rate Hearing 


(Continued from Page 42) 


it that rates are kept on a reasonable 
basis. The experience of companies 
writing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance during the past few years has been 
very unfavorable. Two increases in rates 
have been permitted in the past two 
years. 

“It is requested that all aspects of the 
problem be presented at the hearing for 
the consideration of the Department. 
Those unable to attend the hearing are 
requested to file letters or memoranda 
setting forth their comment on the pro- 
posals.” 

Compensation Board’s Statement 


In advance of next week’s public hear- 
ing the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York filed with the De- 
partment on September 1 a complete 
schedule of revised pure premiums, rates 
and rating values, together with the pro- 
posed amendments to rules and classifi- 
cation phraseology. In addition Leon S. 
Senior, general manager, explained by 
letter to Superintendent Van Schaick the 
general principles underlying the pro- 
posed revision of rates, the high spots of 
which were as follows: 


1. Revised pure premiums have been 
selected for that group of classifications 
on which the New York experience re- 
ceives credibility under the formula, 
based upon the experience for policy 
years 1925-1929 inclusive, converted to the 
level of policy year 1930. In the major- 
ity of cases the pure premiums selected 
by the joint staffs of the board and Na- 
tional Council have been adopted by the 
board’s classification and rating com- 
mittee. 

(a) On a second group of classifica- 
tions where the New York experience re- 
ceives no credibility the national pure 
premiums underlying the present rates 
have been continued. 

(b) No change is contemplated at this 
time in the rates for vessel, dredging 
and marine wrecking classifications or in 
the rates provided in the chemical and 
dyestuff rating plan. It is expected that 
the new national experience will be avail- 
able in both cases in the near future at 
which time pure premium changes will 
be considered. 

(c) Inasmuch as the rates for steve- 
doring and shipwright classifications were 
revised on July 1 no change is contem- 
plated at this time. 

Pure Premium Level; Expense Loading 

2. Mr. Senior advises the Superintend- 
ent that the pure premium level is based 
upon the indications of policy year 1930 
developed to its ultimate—with the med- 
ical loss ratio projected to 193214 showing 
a loss ratio of 62.8% which, compared 
with the permissible loss ratio of 60%, 
results in an increased cost factor of 
1.046, and an additional factor of 1.043 
representing the identical factor used in 
the 1931 emergency program. This fac- 
tor gives cognizance to depressed wage 
levels and other contributing costs. The 
result is an increase of 9.2% over the 
existing rate level. 

The expense loading, Mr. Senior ob- 
serves, remains unchanged at 39.5% 
which takes into account the offsetting 
reduction due to the expense constants. 
The controversy in the board’s govern- 
ing committee on this loading revolvel 
around the question as to whether the 
stock carrier’s proposal to grade commis- 
sions should be given cognizance and a 
special provision created whereby the 
carriers should be permitted in conse- 
quence of the reduced acquisition and 
supervision costs to charge reduced rates 
on risks with premiums above $1,000, 
such reduction to apply to the excess over 
and above that amount. 

The participating carriers offered a 
counter-proposal to provide a flat ex- 
pense loading of 37.55%. “In rejecting 
both proposals and retaining the tradi- 
tional flat expense loading of 39.5%, the 
committee was governed by the thought 
that this is not the proper time for mak- 
ing revolutionary changes in the treat- 
ment of expenses,” says Mr. Senior. 


3. No change is contemplated in the 
loss and expense constants or in the off- 
setting reductions in rates. 


Occupational Diseases 


4. The board gives recognition to the 
growing tendency on the part of the 
medical profession to diagnose diseases, 
which in previous years have been at- 
tributed to natural causes, as occupation- 
al diseases. Thus, loadings have been in- 
troduced in the rates commensurate with 
the occupational disease hazard of the 
several industries where this hazard ex- 
ists to a substantial degree, and by a 
loading of lc on all other classifications. 
Says Mr. Senior: 


“It should be noted that heretofore there has 
been considerable doubt as to whether occupa- 
tional diseases were covered under the liability 
feature of the policy. Now it is proposed to take 
an affirmative position on this question and to 
provide for acknowledgment of this liability in 
the compensation manual, thus broadening the 
declared coverage under the contract. Such cov- 
erage under paragraph one (b) will provide the 
standard limit of $5,000 for one person and, 
subject to such limitation, $25,000 in the aggre- 
gate for a twelve month policy period. Higher 
limits will be available to employers who desire 
greater protection at an increased charge. 

“The plan also provides for exclusion of oc- 
cupational disease liability under paragraph one 
(b) for employers who do not prefer this cover- 
age, in which event the loading in the rates for 
this hazard in excess of Ic will be eliminated.” 


5. By action of the actuarial committee the 
rules on qualification have been amended so as 
to increase the average annual premium require- 
ment from $400 to $500. 


6. Changes in the manual rules include a new 
definition for outside salesmen and a revision of 
the rules for truckmen so as to accord a more 
equitable form of rating based upon distinctions 
in hazard. “These changes will be filed in due 
course,” advises Mr. Senior. 


Application of Rates 


After explaining that the revised manual has 
been designed to become effective with respect to 
all risks as of their normal anniversary dates 
on or after October 1, 1932, Mr. Senior says: 
“The rule follows the historical practice for any 
changes affecting the manual or rating plans, the 
only departure from that practice being in con- 
nection with law amendments when the legisla- 
ture made a change in the benefits. In that case 
the value of such change, if substantial was made 
applicable to all policies in force.”” Commenting 
upon the stock company proposal to apply the 
rates to existing business he says: 

“This proposal is in the opinion of the board 
in conflict with the provisions of the policy con- 
tract which have always been interpreted as pro- 
viding that only such rate changes are permis- 
sible which are founded on the manual rates and 
the rating plans in force on the inception date 
of the policy. Any other construction would be 
violative of the contractual obligation between 
the parties. It is the well-considered opinion of 
the Governing Committee that it would not be 
legal or practical to enforce a rate increase on 
an unwilling policyholder. Since all carriers are 
not subject to Section 67, the cancellation of 
risks not willing to accept rate increase endorse- 
ments will create an undesirable competitive 
situation.” 


WINS MINN. ENDORSEMENT 
Stock Company Compensation Program 
Approved in Entirety by State Agents’ 

Ass'n; Represented at Rate Hearing 

It was good news to proponents of the 
stock company compensation program to 
hear that it had been endorsed in its 
entirety by the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Agents at the state indus- 
trial commission hearing last week. 

The agents in convention at Rochester, 
Minn., the previous week had passed a 
resolution approving the new program 
and appointed a committee to attend the 
hearing headed by Frank Ney, one of 
the association’s officials. It was appre- 
ciated that even though commissions are 
lower on premiums above $1,000 they will 
be higher on risks below $1,000 than last 
year. The state had cut to 15% a year 
ago as compared with 15%% which 
agents will receive when the higher rates 
— effective on the small risks. 

J. Haugh, actuary, and R. C. Mead, 
seaiaiae manager, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, repre- 
sented the stock companies at the hear- 
ing. Mutuals were represented by A. V. 
Gruhn and Frank Fleming of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance. 
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12 Arrests Break Up 
Auto Claim Racket 


ROCHESTER GANG GOT $40,000 





Victims Really Broke Bones When Nec- 
essary; Sandpapered Skin; Doctor 
and Claim Adjuster Caught 





With the arrest of a physician, a claim 
adjuster, and ten other persons an auto- 
mobile claim racket was broken up in 
Rochester, N. Y., recently due to concert- 


ed efforts on the part of the insurance 
companies. A number of those accused 
have confessed, according to District At- 
torney Ray F. Fowler, upon learning that 
they had been double-crossed by the 
leaders of the band when it came to di- 
viding the profits. 

The Rochester gang used no half-way 
methods in preparing its accidents; legs 
and arms of victims were broken if 
necessary. It was general practice to 
scrape off the skin with sandpaper, to 
inflict bruises with clubs, and to inject 
drugs to produce unconsciousness. In- 
vestigation so far shows that the band 
collected about $40,000 in the last twen- 
ty-five accidents. It is believed that the 
amount will grow as the investigation 
proceeds, 

The physician, Samuel H. Kauffmann, 
was guiding spirit of the band, according 
to Mr. Fowler, and John J. O’Connell, 
the claim adjuster, was expert adviser. 
After their arrest by the police it is an- 
nounced that both had made full state- 
ments. O’Connell, who was transferred 
from New York City to Rochester four 
years ago, is credited by the authorities 
as saying that he had only begun the 
work with the band last March. He met 
Dr. Kauffmann he said while handling a 
genuine claim and was induced to join. 

O’Connell was held in $30,000 bail after 
confessing. Kauffman was released un- 
der $15,000 bail and Lester J. Belove, 
attorney, is free under $10,000 bail. 


Some Unusual Confessions 


The other persons were “victims” 
or “drivers” as necessity required, their 
testimony shows. As “drivers” they 
would report any kind of an accident and 
as “victims” they were willing to do any- 
thing suggested by their leaders. Kath- 
erine Kelly, one of the prisoners, it was 
confessed, allowed an arm and leg to be 
broken in order to bolster up a claim 
that she had been hit by an automobile 
driven by Jack Fisher, who is also under 
arrest. Jack Fisher in his turn a “vic- 
tim” of another accident willingly took 
a heavy dose of drugs which kept him 
unconscious for three days in a hospital. 
Another man allowed himself to be beat- 
en by a heavy club until he was black 
and blue on one side of his body. A 
woman allowed her face and neck to be 
sandpapered to simulate the result of a 
fall. A man who had received a genuine 
head accident went to Dr. Kauffmann, 
it is stated. This man was induced, so 
he told the police, to utilize this injury 
in an accident which never happened. 

Genesee county officials were consid- 
ering the possibility of having Governor 
Roosevelt call a special grand jury to 
look into the entire case, believing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to be in- 
volved in the operations of the ring. 

The arrests which brought the total 
number to twenty-three in northern New 
York are due to the concerted efforts of 
the companies. Some time ago they re- 
tained the detective agency of Wm. K. 
MclInernay which traced a series of sim- 
ilar names on both sides of claim cases 
to the same band. When the minor 
members learned of some of the settle- 
ments effected by their leaders they at 
once announced that they had been dou- 
ble crossed, for the leaders had divided 
with them on the basis of lower settle- 
ments and had held out the remainder. 
The usual split was 30% for the “victim,” 
20% for the “drivers,” and the balance 
for the leaders. Cases that had been 


settled for as high as $2,000 were re- 
ported as having been adjusted for less 
than $800. The “victims” received any- 


ASSETS AND SURPLUS GAIN 





Ohio Farmers Indemnity Reports $908,- 
407 Assets and $349,056 Surplus at 
Mid-Year Mark; Paid-up Capital 
$200,000 
The Ohio Farmers Indemnity of Le- 
Roy, O., showed an increase in both as- 
sets and surplus over all liabilities in its 
mid-year financial statement. Assets are 
now up to $908,407 as compared with 
$895,549 on December 31 while the sur- 
plus figure stood on June 30 at $349,056 
as compared with $164,036 at the close 
of 1931. The New York Insurance De- 
partment valuation basis was used. No 
change has been made in the paid-up 
capital which remains at $200,000 and 
together with the $349,056 surplus it gives 

a surplus to policyholders of $549,056. 

Under liabilities the Ohio Farmers In- 
demnity maintained at the mid-year 
mark an unearned premium reserve of 
$240,715; claim reserve of $118,379 and 
reserve for taxes of $256. The company 
was established in 1929 as the running 
mate of the eighty-four year old Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Co. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GAINS 


Showing as of June 30 Reveals $13,431,- 
003 Assets and $1,805,704 Surplus; In 
Healthy Financial Condition 

The mid-year statement of the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp., showing in- 
creases in both total admitted assets and 
net surplus, indicates the healthy finan- 
cial condition of this company at the 
mid-year mark. Its assets are now up 
to $13,431,003 as compared with $11,822,- 
500 on December 31, including bonds and 
stocks valued at $11,094,521 on the New 
York Insurance Department basis. The 
surplus figure is $1,805,704 which, to- 
gether with $1,000,000 capital, gives a 
surplus to treatyholders of $2,805.704. 
On December 31 the surplus stood at 
$1,614,739. 

As of June 30 the General Reinsurance 
maintained a reserve for claims and 
claim expense of $6,845,544 and an un- 
earned premium reserve of $3,316,209. 
while reserve for commissions. taxes and 
other liabilities stood at $463,545. 


NEW A. L. RATES HURT TAXIS 

Many independent taxicab owners in 
Newark, N. J. and vicinity are fearful 
that they will not be able to continue in 
business as a result of the increase in 
auto liability rates, effective last week, 
which in some instances runs as high as 
$40. Some of the taxi owners have ap- 
pealed to the mutual companies which 
write bus and taxi business in hopes that 
the necessary protection will be given 
to enable them to continue operation. 
The cab owners are frank in saying that 
they cannot afford to pay the stock com- 
pany new rates. 


ROUND UP DETROIT GANG 

A Detroit fake accident racketeering 
gang is being rounded up by police of 
that city and the Wayne Countv prose- 
cutor’s office. The gang is believed to 
have secured $100,000 from auto insur- 
ance companies in false claims. Mrs. 
Bertha Leider. whose father and brother. 
Charles and Max Schnitzler, were ar- 
rested as leaders of the gang. has been 
taken into custody along with Dr. Samuel 
Goldstein and Sam Kayne. Five others 
are involved. 


thing from $25 up, $200 being about the 
limit. 

“We have now arrested about thirty 
of the fifty persons we know to have 
been banded together to prey on insur- 
ance companies in northern New York,” 
said Major Wm. P. Cavanaugh, man- 
ager of the claim department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters; “it is hoped soon to pick un 
the others. Of course this number does 
not include all who may have made false 
or exaggerated claims. These, however. 
made a regular business of it. The au- 
thorities are co-operating with the com- 
panies in every way in this fight and in 
consequence the work of reducing the 
cost of claims is speeding up.” 

















N. Y. Dep’t Attitude on Admitting Foreign 
Co.’s Revealed in Shelby Mutual Denia! 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick of New York has denied 
the application of the Shelby Mutual 
Plate Glass & Insurance Co., an Ohio 
corporation, for a certificate of authority 
to do business in this state. Operating 
in twenty-eight states, this company is- 
sues only cash or non-assessable policies 
in twenty-seven of them without contin- 
gent liability of the policyholder. If ad- 
mitted to do business in New York Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick points out 
that the Shelby Mutual could write as- 
sessment policies only. Inasmuch as it 
does not appear from the record that the 
company has an adequate substitute for 
assessment, “it is possible, therefore, that 
in case of liquidation the New York poli- 
cyholders might be assessed for defi- 
ciencies under policies written where no 
assessment could be laid,” says Super- 
intendent Van Schaick. 

In view of this possible unfairness to 
New York policyholders, plus the fact 
that the company writes risks “pertain- 
ing to automobile liability” contrary to 
the provisions of Section 7l-a of the 
New York Insurance Law under. which 
the company sought admission and the 
Superintendent’s belief that the refusal 
of the application will best promote the 


interests of the people of New York, the 
application has been denied. 


Distinguished from Factory Mutual Case 


The Department makes clear that this 
ruling must be distinguished from its de- 
cision of June 27, 1932, in the matter o/ 
the Factory Mutual Liability of Rhod 
Island. In that instance a mutual com- 
pany, authorized to write non-assessmen: 
business outside of New York, was li- 
censed to do business in this state upon 
the substitution of a guaranty fund in 
lieu of the assessment feature and the 
enactment of a by-law designed to pro- 
tect New York policyholders against as- 
sessments for deficiencies under policies 
— where no assessment could be 
aid. 

These two rulings set forth the atti- 
tude of the New York Department on 
the admission of foreign companies, It 
is emphasized that there exists no desire 
to extend extra-territorial jurisdiction. 
The Department, furthermore, has no 
wish to exact a sacrifice of a foreign 
company’s statutory or constitutional 
rights. It does insist, however, upon its 
authority to set up standards of security 
and protection for the benefit of New 
York policyholders. 





Mass. Auto 


(Continued 


Newburyport and four towns in that ter- 
ritory, $1 in Springfield and six nearby 
towns, and $1 in the 229 cities and towns 
grouped as “remainder of the state.” 


Medium-Sized Car Rates 


On medium-sized cars Chelsea gets a 
cut of $7, Cambridge, Malden, Somerville, 
Winthrop, Medford, Lowell, Billerica, 
Dracut, North Reading, Tewksbury and 
Wilmington $4; Brookline, the Lynn and 
Lawrence area $3; Boston, Revere, a 
large group of cities and towns in the 
Metropolitan area, Beverly, Gloucester 
and six North Shore towns $2; Spring- 
field, the Fall River and New Bedford 
territories and a large group of places 
on the edge of or just outside the Met- 
ropolitan area, $1. The Everett rate re- 
mains the same, that in the Haverhill 
territory goes up $1 and that in the 
Fitchburg area rises $2. 

The largest reduction of all is that on 
large cars owned in Chelsea, which drops 
from $114 to $88, a cut of $26. In Ever- 
ett this class of car is reduced $11, in 
Cambridge, Malden, Somerville and 
Winthrop $4 and in the other munici- 
palities of the state, with fifteen excep- 
tions, there is a cut of $1 to $3. In 
Haverhill and five nearby places the rate 
is raised $3 and in the Fitchburg area 
also $3. In the Springfield and New 
Bedford sections the rate is unchanged. 


The Boston Rates 


In Boston next year the car owner will 
pay $59 for a small car, $63 for a 
medium-sized car and $65 for a large car. 
In Chelsea the corresponding figures are 
$80, $85 and $88; in Revere $72, $77 and 
$80: in Everett $52, $55 and $58; in Cam- 
bridge. Malden. Somerville and Winthrop 
$45, $45 and $57; in Brookline $39, $39 and 
$49 and in the group of other suburban 
cities and towns including Arlington, Bel- 
mont, Dedham, Melrose, Milton, Newton, 


Ouincy, Salem. Wakefield, Waltham, 
Watertown, Winchester and Woburn 
$34, $34 and $44. 


The new Chicopee zone gets a reduc- 
tion of $2 on the medium-sized and 
larger cars and no changes on smaller 
cars. The Fall River, Somerset and 
Worcester zone gets a reduction, of $1 
in each class. Andover and North An- 
dover, by their good records, drop into 
the lowest cost classification. The same 
happened to Holden, Leicester and Pax- 


Rates Lower 
from Page 42) 


ton, whose experience placed them in the 
lowest premium cost group. 


Commercial Vehicles Lower 


The proposed commercial vehicle rates 
reveal reductions in the eastern section 
of the state, with some increases in the 
rural territory. There are seven terri- 
tories for commercial vehicles, one less 
than this year. Farmers’ trucks will be 
more costly to insure. In Boston the 
reductions range from $1 to $9 per truck. 

On interurban busses or jitneys it is 
proposed that the premium charges shall 
be the rate applicable to the highest 
rated territory in or through which they 
operate, provided the distance between 
the termini of the route, is less than 
fifty miles: If the distance exceeds fifty 
miles, the premium charges applicable to 
the highest rated territory in or through 
which they operate shall be increased in 
accordance with the following schedule. 
If the miles traveled between the termini 
is 51 to 100 miles, the increase shall be 
5%; if it is 101 to 150 miles, 10%; if it is 
151 to 200 miles, 15%; if it exceeds 200 
miles, 20%. 


F. R. Jones Talk 


(Continued from Page 43) 


adoption would add only 1% to the cost 
of insuring compensation for accidents 
only, he observed, but added with em- 
phasis, “There isn’t the shadow of a 
basis for such representation as to the 
cost.” 

In summarizing Mr. Jones explained 
that his purpose was to point out the 
factors that are resulting in an inordi- 
nate extension of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance beyond its proper limits 
and a crushing increase in its costs. “I 
have not attempted to apportion the 
blame,” he emphasized. “Consequently 
this is not to be construed as an attack 
on any of our courts or on the state ac- 
cident commissions in general. Indeed 
I think we have all been at fault, that we 
all started off to treat the workmen’s 
compensation law as too much of a gen- 
eral panacea. Experience now demon- 
strates that we have run wild and for the 
future we must get down to brass tacks 
and subject even workmen’s compensa- 
tion to the rules of common sense.” 
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